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In Affertinnate Memory of 


Robert Watts MrCoy 


whose filial devotion and family feeling inspired 
and mde possible the transcription of the fol- 


Inwing Letters and diary, and whose untinely 
death, September 24, 1920, interrupted a mark, 
to whose conclusion we fad looked with arbent 
Desire, 
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SAMUEL FINLEY McCOY 
Born March 5, 1820 
Died February 3, 1898 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Preface 


In explanation it should be mentioned that the following 
letters and diary were with few exceptions written by four 
brothers, Alexander, William, John and Samuel F. McCoy. Alex- 
ander was a civil engineer, John was a merchant and Santa Fe 
trader settling with an older brother William in Independence, 
Mo., in 1836, and Samuel was a lawyer and the youngest of three 
brothers. 


By a fortunate accident the letters written by John A. John- 
son to his wife from Independence and the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia were given the editor of this Journal by Mr. Johnson’s son, 
Eben N. Johnson of Appleton, who kindly consented to their in- : 
corporation in this record. John A. Johnson was also a young. 
lawyer from Ohio who went to California in quest of gold and 
hea:.th, he being threatened with consumption. 


The record was subm:tted to the late Reuben G. Thwaites of | 
the Wisconsin Historical Society who stated that the record was— 
an invaluable account of overland travel and advised its publica- 
tion. 


This advice from a historian of Mr. Thwaites’ reputation is 
largely responsible for the printing, not publication, of this ac- 
count in the limited form of a pamphlet. 


It is believed that the self revelations which the letters and 
diary contain go far toward refuting the too prevalent notion that 
the Argonauts of ’49 were godless, irreligious or immoral. 


With the writers frankly unafraid to show their principles 
and inmost convictions in this manner it is evident that there was 
about them, even on the western plains, a strong Christian at- 
mosphere. 


ie 


Tapin Brot 





FEATHER RIVER CANON 
In 1920 
Near Portola, California 
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A Bit of Family Gistory 





In 1796 John McCoy, then in his twenty-first year, son of Alexander 
McCoy and Jane Watt, left the paternal farm at Strawsburg, a few miles | 
out from Mercersburg, Penna., and started out across the Pennsylvania 
mountains for the Ohio country where he settled at Chillicothe, engaging 
in a mercantile life. He was later joined by his younger brother, Robert 
W., and with him opened another store at Franklinton (now Columbus, 
Ohio). These two brothers were in the course of time joined by another 
brother, William, who settled in Franklinton. They managed to secure 


a comfortable competence but John by unfortunate speculation in pork 
and flour became financially involved in the panic of 1837. His stock 


of goods was taken from the Chillicothe store by his two sons, William 


and John, and Carey Lee, who was an intimate friend, and they went to. 


the frontier town of Independence, Missouri, thinking they would remain 
there but a short time, dispose of the goods and return home. But they 


_ hever did return to the paternal roof although their connection with their 


Ohio home always was close owing to the fact that they had to frequently 


visit the eastern markets, Baltimore and Philadelphia, for the purchase 


of new goods. 

Alexander, the eldest son, a graduate as was also his brother, Wil- 
liam of Ohio university at Athens, Ohio, was a civil engineer by pro- 
fession. Samuel Finley, the youngest son, was a graduate of Miami uni- 
versity from which his brother John also was graduated in 1832, and 
became a lawyer residing in Chillicothe, Ohio, but Specie much time 
with his brothers in Missouri. | 

Of their two sisters, the older, Elizabeth, was married to Dr. Lewis W. 
Foulke in 1836 and lived all her life in Chillicothe, dying at the age of 97 
years. The younger sister, Jane Sarah, married Dr. William Waddle of 
Chillichote, or the “Ancient Metropolis”. as the place was affectionately 
styled by its older inhabitants, with reference to the fact that the first 
Capital of Ohic was located at Chillicothe,—1800-1802. 


Chillicothe, 


Ohio 


June 7, 


1838 


nephew and my boy. He is becoming quite interesting and I do not know > 


A Frontier Village 
nu the Missouri Border — ae 


tt 1838 





To Samuel Finley McCoy 
Oxford, Ohio 
Miami University 
Dear Samuel: 

I have just heard that Mr. Silvey leaves this evening for Gated aude 
1 cannot think of letting so good an opportunity pass without. writing | 
to you. I fully intended sending you a letter last week but was so much 
engaged that 1 had not time. 


We are all in good health and as good spirits as could be OneLE 
We feel the boys” absence very much. What a change it will be to you~ 





ane 5 al er 
Se $ 
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cre 


when you return. The first week they left us I thought we could not z - 
live so, twas just as if they had been buried. Your Father was much  ~ 


distressed parting with William and John and says he cannot live with-_ 
out his boys. I pity him very much and we do all we can to cheer and 
comfort him. He was so lonesome sitting in the empty store all day alone 
that Mother and I persuaded Doctor (Foulke) to move his medicines, etc., 

over so that Father would not feel it so much and it has been of service 


to him. 


We received a letter from William dated St. Louis. He Hiroe an es 


good spirits and said that Lee and John were going to Booneville, A 





“<i 
" 


Missouri, and he to Madison, Wisconsin, to see the places and soley ie e 


the one they thought best suited both. 


I am in hopes we will get a letter very soon and hear aod. news oe 
respecting them. I hope they will soon dispose of their cargo and re- 


turn to us again. We have always had so large a family that I am all. 


the time expecting to see them all as usual coming in. There are only five — 
of us now so you may know what a change there is. 


What is the reason you never say anything about little John your 


how we should do without him. Jane Sarah has remained at home this 


summer. She takes Music and French lessons. I do not know much news — 


of the Town or City news as I stay closely at home. Indeed, I think | 
there is nothing new as the place appears to be very dull both as respects 





business and pleasure. We expect Uncle McCoy to visit us this evening _ 


with his new Wife. We have not heard from Alexander since they peng 


left us. I think he ought to come and see us. I am afraid he is too much | 


business needs all his attention. 

Mother (and all) sends love and says to be a good boy, tovane Hor 
to read the Bible and attend church, also to remember the Sabbath ae 
to keep it holy. 


i es 
eS 


Yours A pectitnately: Roce 
Elizabeth. Pv he 
Pp. S. Elizabeth says I must fill up the remnant of this. lettae and this 
I'am to do without looking into the interior, which is somewhat HEY 


doing things blindfolded. Moreover I must make “multum | in peer Oe fone: | 


oe 
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of a politician. I do not wish to see him engaged at all in politics as his — ‘ ‘es 


i 
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- Independence 
Jackson County, 
Missouri 
oe July 5;.1838 
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ie te will be none the wiser for this postscript. Your Father and I sit 


aa the empty store room as_ gentlemen of leisure, tis true I have a few 
~ “English flint bottles” there ‘to keep us company. I am tolerably busy 


" eG roily: but might be more so. The ruling passion is strong in 
Mr. McCoy; he is all the time wanting to sell, and has sold a number of 


small things left behind. He thinks he can’t stand doing nothing much 


longer and he will not settle up his business. 


I expect by this time the Merchants, William and John and Lee, 
have made location and I pray it may be advantageous and from all in- 
formation I think they cannot do wrong, indeed every inducement is 
offered. Your Brother Alexander has not informed us of his doings 


_ for some time past, consequently we are all in the dark as to that quarter. 


Whenever we hear from the Boys I will give you the news. 
Your Brother, 
L. W. Foulke. 


Samuel F. McCoy, 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Dear Brother Sam’: 

Nearly three weeks since we came here with the determination of 
settling and that determination has not been altered since our stay prior 
to the reception of the goods. I expect you think we have forgotten you | 
altogether as neither of us has written since our arrival. Such is not 
the case. Often have I reflected upon your situation and had intended 
to write you a week or two ago but we have been so busy arranging and 
fixing that this is, I may almost say, the first leisure moment I have had 
to myself. 

From the shortness of my stay here I am illy prepared to give you 
any representation of the place of country but from a superficial glance 
I am pretty well satisfied in my mind, and could, were such demanded of 
me, pass my life tolerably well among ine rough settlers of our western 
frontier. 

The county of which we are at present residents is the “Ultima 
Thula” of the state of Missouri and almost of the United States and would 
appear to you in Ohio as the heart of savage barbarity and cruelty. Far 
from it. Among us here are some as fine families as we could find any- 
where and somewhat of an approach to refinement. About twenty miles 
‘from this point is the commencement of the Indian Settlements, the ex- 
tent of which is then uninterrupted as far as the shores of the Pacific. 
The tribes nearest us are those friendly to the United States—the Shaw- 
nees and Delawares, the latter of whom are at least in a state of half 
civilization. eee 

Many of these tribes possess farms of large extent immediately 
above us, comprising some of the richest portions cf land anywhere to 
be found in this section of the country. Some few of them straggle down 
here now and then to trade, dressed and bedizened in all their finery, 
but the most of them are stopped at a little town 12 miles above this, called 


Westport where they do all their dealing and where in consequence they 


leave all their money. 

This town is also the point where all oe ameibain and Santa Fe 
Companies pass and terminate their outward and inner excursions. It 
would be no little matter of curiosity for you to see them when they come 
in, bearing more the resemblance of savages than civilized beings. They 
look like tenants indeed of other regions from this. Those from the 
mountains are especially of ‘this character, who for the sake of money 


- and, sometimes ‘though rarely from a pleasure to ‘the business created 
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from custom to that kind of life, separate Hives from all’ oe 


except the savage and pass their time trading every nine months in the HD 


year at the very base of the Rocky mountains with beings of a char- 
acter but little calculated to give them any idea of decency or refinement. 


Such is their situation when they come here they are about ragged and oP. 


destitute of every necessary article either of comfort or convenience and 
they are hence compelled to purchase their clothing and such articles 


of the merchants here. A little soap and clothing of a decent order soon — 


changes their appearance and renders them once more similar to those — 
around them. 

This place is thus rendered of some importance as a point of rendez- 
vous and though not very large at present yet with such an aid and a good 
country back of it it will some day doubtless be a great place. It is 
laid out in the form of a hollow square like Circleville except as to the 
square, a large open lot in front of the public grounds with a Brick 
Court House in the center. Mi ahd ac eee 

There are not more, probably, than a hundred houses at present in — 
the town but with a thrifty population we have every hope of more. 
When I think of the place, though, I cannot avoid comparisons and often 
are my thoughts found wandering to Chillicothe, from the Town to 
Houses and from houses to Families and ours first among the number 


engages my reflections. I think of Father and Mother and you all and, 


could I once more be there it seems as if the happy hours we have spent 


-misimproved under our paternal rcof would not be so any more. No 


more would I grieve Mother by carelessness or indifference as I have | 
done but gladly would run to any task assigned if it would give them 


the least enjoyment. Be economical, Samuel, and exert yourself in your 


studies and do all you can ot cheer them up in their old days. Attend to 
the precepts of God and man. One can never, we are told, fail though the 
other might. ; 

I am at present with the boys (William and Lee) but do not rae 
how long I will be in the Store. Nevertheless, it is my determination to 
do all in my power for the help of the rest. Yesterday was a great time 
here indeed. Nearly the whole country, as the custom is, was in Town to — 


see the Circus. Every place was filled to overflowing, besides the day was 


very warm and uncomfortable. I would like to be with you in August but 
it cannot be. We have not heard from home yet and I dread much to hear — 
jest some of them are sick, though I hope not. Tell us all the news, 
also write home telling them the date of this letter and that our health is 


good. I hope you and all the folks are well and cheerful. Be so if ; 


possible and soon through a good Providence circumstances may change. 
Your affectionate brother, 
John. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Foulke, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
My Dear Sister Elizabeth: 

In consequence of the necessary transmission of other letters I have 
not written you before this. Notwithstanding the intervening distance 
letters seem to come of late with tolerable regularity which contribute 
much to lessen the impression of the wide space that separates us. I do 
not think we receive them so soon as you do ours. We have had some 
in 15 and 16 days but the usual time is about 20 days. Our mail from 
here to St. Louis is often deranged, we sometimes getting none east of that 
for some days. A week ago we received five letters at once which oc- 
cupied some time to despatch. I am fearful that our free communication 
with each other will be much prevented in the winter, though from the ~ 


nature of the soil I should not suppose the roads will be so bad as in 
Ohio. 


We hope that you will not intermit writing to us frequently for un- 
fortunately for our better contentment here our thoughts, feelings and 
sympathies are much directed to the home we have left that we would 
not like to dispense with the gratification we derive from that source. 
It is a singularly constant attachment that one feels toward home. I am 
old enough to have outlived it long since but we have been so little 
sundered that the contrast in situation is much oftener presented to the 
mind than it would had our previous mode of life not kept us so close 
together. The nameless delights of home, the kindness of parental care 
and the confiding affection of brothers and sisters must frequently be 
present in idea until the individual becomes entirely absorbed in the cares 
and troubles of business, or else establishes for himself a domestic spot 
upon which to fasten his love. Something I should say, too depends upon 
the place of adoption. There happens to be nothing or at least but little 
that can compensate for the agreeable comforts we have abandoned and 
as for getting married and becoming a permanent denizen of the world 
would not seem to fall within the probabilities of my destiny. It appears 
very strange sometimes that we are here where I never expected to 
transiently pass, much less to live. It is like a dream or else I think 
we are only cn a visit but it is real enough when I consider the matter, 
see with what a multitudinous mass of chattels I am surrounded and the 
impossibility of relieving myself from my present situation if I should 
desire it before the expiration of three or four years. I have been cir- 
cumstanced apparently unfortunate. If I should live the average period 
of human life I believe the half of it will have been passed before I am 
ready to live the other part. The disposition for contentment, however, 
is perhaps more in the individual than in the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded. I feel thankful that the parental care and instruction I 
have had will have a restraining influence to prevent conduct or pur- 
suits that might sadden the remnant of my existence. The impressions 
and studies of early years cannot be effaced and ours have been of such 
a character, I hope, as to have a continued influence upon our lives. 


I find persons here as I become acquainted with whom I can have a 
very pleasant intercourse and were it not for the uncertainty of constant 
quiet here it might in time be agreeable enough. There is a Canadian 
here, a teacher who had conducted a liberal newspaper that had con- 
siderable influence among the disaffected in Canada, who in consequence 
of an indictment against him, had to make a precipitate escape, leaving 
all he had behind him, with whom we have much talk. There are some 
girls too who do very well, but I have as little inclination to seek their 
society as at home. Our life indeed is very different from that we have 
hitherto led but it is of no use to repine and we endeavor to take what 
comfort we can and get over the rough parts of it as easily as possible. 
Within the last few weeks I have been out into the country where there 
is much to excite one’s admiration. I visited the garrison at Fort Leaven- 
worth, having crossed over to Liberty and upon the other side of the 
Missouri river and down home on this side. 


The situation of the Fort is finely chosen, there being a good landing 
on the river which is a rare thing, with a gradual ascent to the summit 
where the grounds are laid out very tastefully and where a beautiful and 
extensive view is presented to the eye. It is not a fortified place as your 
impression might naturally lead you to suppose but simply quarters for 
the troops who are retained there to overawe the Indians. But every- 
thing is very neat and the buildings for the accomodation of the officers 
and some of the public edifices very excellent. It is twenty-five or thirty 


miles distant from the State line which is rather unfortunate as the In- 
dians are between it and the Missouri limit. You may suppose though 
from previous descriptions that this upper country is a paradise of 
Nature with nothing faultless. It is like all other countries, an inter- 
mixture of good and bad. The lands are situated, or in common parlance, 
lie beautifully but there are some very barren and uninteresting spots. 
One distinguishing feature of the region is its great salubrity. We have 
had remarkably good health throughout the summer and there is now 
but little sickness in town or vicinity. I believe there have never but 
2 or 3 adults died of anything like local disease in the town which is 
probably attributable to its elevation. 


From the same cause the storms are violent and the place very cold 
in winter. They speak of the cold as being at times very piercing. It 
might seem that a fatality attends us and our choice may yet be regretted. 
You may perhaps see notices in the newspapers of the troubles here 
which likely are exaggerated but it is more than probable there will be 
bloodshed yet. The Mormonites are causing much disturbance where 
they are settled in Caldwell county, resisting the execution of the laws 
and intimidating by threats other citizens and etc. The adjoining coun- 
ties are raising forces to put them down and they are equally busy in 
preparation. There are four or five counties intervening between this 
and that and it is not probable that we will be embroiled except so far 
perhaps as sending a force from this county. I could wish almost as 
much for your peace of mind as our own quiet that we were not here but 
So it Is. 

The indications among the Indian tribes, more particularly on the 
Arkansas frontier are not of the most favorable character. The atten- 
tion of government, as you have doubtless seen in the papers, is some- 
what turned towards them though if there should be a combination among 
them to commence hostile aggressions it would require a great force to 
oppose them successively. All the tribes are about to hold a Secret 
Council down in the Cherokee country and Genl. Gaines passed here last 
week with some troops intending to light right in among them and see 
what they are about. If war should be their object they would not likely 
be ready to make the attack before next spring or summer. There have 
been runners from one nation to another all summer inviting the braves 
to this grand council. What the idea of it is either they are ignorant 
themselves or unwilling to communicate satisfactory information. I 
have written this lest from the partial knowledge of the country or from 
newspaper notices you might get a wrong impression. 


The Governors of Kentucky and Tennessee upon the requisition of 
Gen. Gaines hold ten thousand men in readiness to march whenever he 
wants them. The chief trouble, if any, I am inclined to think will be in 
Arkansas though it may extend along the line. The tribe immediately 
west of us, the Shawanese (of Ohio) are more friendly to the whites 
than any of the others and I do not believe would join with them. 

I had thought to have written part of this letter to the Doctor and 
to Jane also but there is not space sufficient. But I presume it matters 
very little to whom letters are addressed so that some cf you get them. 

We have Father’s letter some days since written after his return 
from Columbus, also yours to John and one from Sam, the labor of 
which must have been very oppressive to him, about as much in it as 
would occupy 5 minutes. It was, however, very acceptable. Chillicothe, 
it seems, is as dull as ever but there are few places any less so. If you 
were all out here I should not care nothing about it but I would be almost 
sorry too for I do not believe you would like it. We are not so uncivilized 
as not to be called Christian people but we have little of Christian Wor- 


otk 
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ship except Campmeetings and noisy Presbyterian Conventicles. Our 
love to all our friends. Sincerely, . 
Your affectionate Brother, 
William. 


Well, Sam, my dear fellow, I commence this letter at ten o’clock at 
night precisely after drawing on a very excellent flannel shirt made me 
by a Santa Fe woman. John has just laid himself down to sleep, three 
heavy twilled bags thrown across his feet to pretect them from the cold. 
He was always very cautious of himself you know and he has not over- 
come it yet. He wrote you a long letter the other day, giving you much 
good advice I have no doubt, accompanying it with what I suspect was 
more acceptable, a ten dollar bill. I was very glad, Sam, that you have 
returned to Oxford to finish your studies. My advice is, when you finish 
your course to commence the study of Law. Yes, by all means, let it be 
the Law; it offers the best means of “gulling” your fellow men and that’s 
an all important item in this world towards securing Success. 

So, at last, Alex has sold the Mill with some of the land, the price 
cbtained is not as much as I expected owing to the circumstances, but 
not what he ought to have sold for, when the miil alone costs nearly the 
sum he gets for it, including 1000 acres of land. But ’twas best for him 
to sell at any price for in my opinion he could never have made anything 
there. I received a letter from him last night giving the particulars of 
the sale and he spoke of selling the remainder and then going to Chilli- 
cothe to assist in settling the books there. Alexander also speaks of 
going to Tennessee to make a disposition of the lands there. Tis 
easier said than done. | 

I have often wished, all things considered, we had never left Chilli- 
cothe, but I do not feel so now, for I feel pretty well assured we can sell 
more goods and to much better advantage than we could in Chillicothe. 
My only regret is that we did not come out here five years ago. We 
would have instead of losing money, made with the application we 
gave business in Chillicothe a very handsome fortune. I do not think 
the day has gone by to do well here yet. Our business thus far has been 
fully as good, yea, better than I expected, considering our assorted stock. 
We have sold since here a little rising $5000 worth including the sale of 
Jand which William has told you of, at an average profit much above 
what they would have been disposed for in Chillicothe. The sales for 
the present month exceed considerably that of any preceding one, show- 
ing our business to be on the increase. Had we half a chance no doubt 
a few years business would tell to far better advantage than in any of 
your Ohio towns. To live here we sacrifice much in life, but ’tis done and 
irrevocably. Tell William if he thinks it at all possible for boots to 
come from Columbus to order three dozen more coarse ones, for we have 
this day sold out the last pair of the 3 dozen we had on hand. Since he 
left goods have gone off much better. 

I am yours sincerely, 
Carey Lee. 

It commenced snowing day before yesterday and has continued 
doing so ever since. The snow on the ground exactly measured eight 
inches. It was remarkable to see the ground covered with snow while 
as yet the trees were still green. 

Westward Ho! is not what it is cracked up to be in one way, the 
people here are shrewd, if not more so, than Easterners, and what they 
lack in information they make up in impudence and rascality. But we 
are getting to be matches for them. Thompson’s claim in Illinois, we 
hear from a man immediately from his place, is very good. Do not let 
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Father take out less than the whole amount. The Tennessee land, we 
hear, is also very good and is worth, some of it, not less than six dollars 
per acre. 

This is a great place, depend upon it. All Kentucky seems to be 
coming out here this fall. The wagons and moving caravans are com- 
mencing to make their appearance and already we have had one or two 
offers to sell our farm. We will hold on a while longer and perhaps by 
entering a few more acres we can sell to much greater advantage. How 
comfortable it is in the store at present. Our stove warms the room 
amazingly and dispels the dampness we so much apprehended. The only 
difficulty about it is that these folks clean their feet a little too much upon 
the front plate and deposit a superabundance of snow and mud. This 
we have to bear patiently hoping that a few removals westward, or Platte- 
wards, may clear us from this present population. The general char- 
acter of emigrants at present from the East seems to be of a much better 
order of citizens than formerly,—men of character and wealth. I hope 
this may continue to be the case and that Estel and Montgomery coun- 
ties may no longer vomit forth their hordes to ravage and destroy our 
beautiful land. 

Your Brother, 
John. 


My Dear Brother Saml: 

You can appreciate the difficulties of writing a letter on New Year’s 
Day, but canvassing the probabilities of spending a portion of the time 
more rationally or agreeably all things seemed to favor the idea. 


I have no doubt you are today surrounded with the bustle and con- 
fusion attendant upon the occasion. A New Year’s Address,—Voice of 
the Devil—has been written, spoken in black and white, from the two 
Offices and your two bits extracted from their silent resting place, the 
pocket, long ere this time. The first crack of day has been ushered in 
with pealing sound of the fife and drum, and the deep mutterings of the 
Cannons spent force—Scioto’s vallies and Paint’s hills have reverberated 
the sounds with dying cadence,—the Military Companies of the place, 
with their bands, have long since ceased their measured tread and re- 
tired to the Breakfast Table to fill with something substantial the place 
in their famished craws not already filled with liquor. You have now 
devoured the Congressional and Political news attendant upon the ar- 
rival of an Eastern Mail and are now seated, I hope, at a New Year’s 
Offering —a splendid dinner in some of your friends’ houses. These 
are the Enjoyments consequent upon the ushering in of another New 
Year in Chillicothe. 


The contrast here is bad in point of show. Business seems not to be 
retarded on ’Change,—the tailor plys his needle and thread with usual 
speed,—the cobbler draws his thread and beats his last with the same 
dexterity—the Physician attends his calls and the Lawyer secures his 
fees with unwearied diligence,—in fine nothing tells of a change, except 
the unusual score of loafers, for we have some of those things here and 
negroes that traverse and fill our pavements with all the Independence 
they can boast. Every dog has his day. Ah, this is McKee’s day too. The 
fruiterer has his seasons as well. If he can’t come his “soft Solder” over 
in one shape he can his lard and flour in another. 


I spent a Merry Christmas of it, above the creek, the little town at 
the extreme west out here, bangs out creation. They are an intelligent 
set, both lads and lasses and, if anything, take the shine off us here still 
further east. In numbers the ladies do and in beauty, some say and 


think so too. Marriages are becoming frequent here now and I think we 
will soon need another importation of girls. 

Could we offer such inducement as the famed land of Texas in all 
probability we would soon be overstocked. But all we have and can give 
they can get elsewhere,—husbands—so that the scarcity must continue 
until the age of speculation commences. Property here has never reduced 
yet to any extent, land still remains the same almost in price that it did 
4 years ago. The injurious course of the Administration has affected us 
but slightly in that way. Money has not been abundant, ’tis true, yet. 
we have never had a great lack of the article. There is doubtless much 
in the country that is hoarded up and will eventually be brought out of 
the coffers if the Successor acts better than the Predecessor. We are all 
on tiptoe here as well as elsewhere to know what will be done by Old 
Tip, the formation of his Cabinet, and all matters respecting national or 
state policy are discussed as freely amongst us as at the Capital. Though 
remote the arterial blood still reaches the extremities,—it diffuses a 
genial heat, gives color to our every act, and after properly spending its 
force returns by its various ramifications to the head and front of our 
political frame. The perpetual vigilance of the people over acts of her 
legislators or servants, I look upon as the life of our Republic. Rest 
assured too, that “us backwoodsmen” are not callous to the interests of 
all though we appear partial when we desire more special notice given 
us about our frontier than we get. I expect under the new incumbent 
little notice will be taken of recreant Missouri as she pulled too strong 
a trace for the Little Magician. We will truly be the wandering planet, 
beyond the verge of planetary life, scarcely able to be reached by tele- 
scopic vision. Never mind, the inventive genius of a Herschel in political 
matters will trace our ubiquities and bring our lost track under the laws 
of our neighbors. We have a tremendous Satellite, the territory beyond 
-Which can scarcely fail to attract attention. The Promised Land always 
lies beyond. The El Dorado here now is California——all the rage is 
this spot. Families of men, women and children are packing up their 
plunder, young ladies forsaking their beaux, to be in readiness at a 
moment’s warning. This and a few of our neighboring counties are en- 
gaged heartily in the work. I would like to go along, the representations 
of the Country are charming and if half is reality enough is there. 


I see by the Gazette (Chillicothe newspaper) that you intend to 
revive the Lyceum. I hope it may be attended with a little more profit 
than it was last winter. Too much was attempted and too little done. 
It can be made a source of great improvement for you, Samuel, if you 
perform your duties with ardour, attention and perserverance. In debate 
you are, as must be perceptible to yourself, somewhat deficient. 


There is too much of the random shot, scarcely ever effective, some- 
times you rattle the smaller species to an advantage but the big guns 
with their ten pounders you do not fire often enough. Composition is a 
sweating, teasing operation I know but success is the attendant of exer- 
tion and ease the handmaid of practice. What are three or four hours 
of intensity of thought to one moment of gratified pride in a family of 
equals and superiors. I would like to be with you again and spend 
the long winter evenings musing over the burning embers. Castle build- 
ing is not profitable at any time but thought is. I fly away often on the 
wings of imagination and revisit the scenes of yore. The stair carpet has 
not worn so much since I left in all probability or the doors turned on 
their hinges so frequently, attribute it all to the lack of employment. I 
am now another being, the worthless, do nothing disposition has left me 
in part and I am redivivus in every feature. 


How many hours do you study nowadays. I hope you do not con- 


Independence 
Feb. 3, 1841 


tinue the practice of last year, commence at 9 p. m. and terminate at 4 a. 
m. For your own sake alter this unprofitable course. Mr. Sill I always 
was apprehensive noticed it silently. Give Mr. Sill (with whom you are 
studying law) my warmest regards. He always was my beau ideal of in- 
tellectual perfection, and a man [I would rather study under than any 
one being. 

Lee or William intend writing Father about the business they have 
done this past year. They are in good spirits respecting the success they 
have met with having cleared, I think, in twelve months some four or five 
thousand dollars over and above all expenses. The accounts made are 
with the best of men and their losses in the way of bad debts are less than 
any house in town and not more than one per cent on capital invested. 
Everything seems favorable and the prospect ahead is much better than 
it was last year. Many good and valuable customers have come in lately, 
desirous of giving a trial—to the good already reported as having come 
out of Nazareth. 

Last night we had a ball, all the Elite of town and vicinity were 
there. What enjoyment was experienced I do not know as I was not a 
participant. I was in hopes we would have had sleighing before now 
but I never saw such pleasant weather for the season in my life. In the 
East they have their season of enjoyment in that line I judge. This calm 
though is but the precursor of a storm,—look out, shortly, we will have 
it soon. A Siberian winter can come yet. 

We think of you all constantly and like of-course the slightest hint 
of your condition. 





Ever affectionately your Brother, 
John. 


Dear Sam: 

I thought to have sent you a letter two or three times but the winter 
has measurably passed almost without my knowledge. We have had an 
extremely mild winter with the exception of two days that were real 
Greenlanders. On one of the mornings of those days the mercury fell 
to 22 degrees below zero, the only time this winter it has been below zero, 
as you may see from John’s weather tables in the paper. There has been 
no rain and but two or three inches of snow since last fall so that we 
are in what would be considered an anomaly in the interior states though 
not so here, a drought in the midst of winter. I suppose you are almost 
a fledgeling of the law by this time ready to take your place among the 
countless pettifoggers of the land. It is a poor profession, Sam, to count 
upon as a means of accumulating wealth but the only one that procures 
what is more gratifying frequently than wealth, viz., Fame. 

As to matter of local incident we have not much that will interest 
you. Our principal topic just now is the California Enterprise. 

They had a meeting in town yesterday (Court Day) to consult upon 
the subject and sixty or more of our citizens pledged themselves to be in 
readiness to go this spring. A considerable number from other counties 
will also go, a number of families among them, so that if you have a 
desire of really getting into the Far West here is the chance. We are 
pushing the frontier 2000 miles beyond us. Nothing will stop the West- 
ward march but the eternal barrier of the Pacific. The inducements are 
sreat, a climate of unparalleled mildness and salubrity and a soil of 
unexampled fertility. They intend to rendezvous here about the middle 
of May and I have no doubt will have a large caravan. I should like 
to take the journey to enlarge my observations of the world but of course 
cannot, circumstanced as I am. Years have come upon me so fast that 
I cannot spare the time. 


Ree toe 


New Orleans 
Dec. 3ist, 1841 


I expect to see you sometime in the spring on my way to Philadelphia 
(I suppose I will have to go though I would rather not), if we can make 
our arrangements to do so. I think with a good supply of goods we can 
do very well this coming year. I intended writing Father but will wait 
until I see him this coming spring. John will finish this. 

Your Brother, 
William. 
Dear Saml: 

I am afraid your youngsters are acting similarly to what they did 
last winter, talking too much for your Elders. Do not figure so largely 
on minor topics but reserve yourselves for the more manly employment 
of regular debate. We have a society here in which we spend a very 
profitable and improving evening. 

I suppose you are making arrangements for the celebration of the 
“22nd”. Here they devote the day to festivity and amusement and in the 
evening a ball comes off. These folks always delight in fun, anything 
for excitement. Every three days and Fridays we have an auction here 
in this place and the way they crowd to the spot is somewhat curious. 

Saml Reber is settled in St. Louis as a lawyer. It is rather too much 
of a place for his talents I think to shine. There are many celebrated 
men distinguished in every sphere that demands intellectual ability. 
There is no place in the Western country I would sooner desire to take up 
my residence in than that of St. Louis. Did I possess the requisite amount of 
talent to figure conspicuously there and had I the means to live pleasantly 
very willingly would I exchange situations. Reber, I am afraid, will 
make but a short continuance there unless he is disposed to starve him- 
self into notice as many of the same profession have done before him. 

The growing importance of our state is now beginning to attract at- 
tention abroad. We feel our importance somewhat increasing daily and 
shortly we will outrival you of Ohio. Give our love to all, 

John. 


Steamer Mononghehala 
per Wm. G. Howard 
Mr. Joseph Sill 
Chillicothe 

Ohio 

Dear sire 

Two stories high—in a commission Store of Benjamin Douglas—am I 
at present located. I am lonesome,—a stranger in a crowd—, and hearing 
nothing but one eternal jabber,—a perfectly confused mixture of all 
known and some unknown languages I naturally turn my thoughts 
homeward and as Alexander has written home I know of no other one to 
address myself to than yourself. 

This “Crescent City”’,—as the exquisites here term it—, is a strange 
place—unlike any other place in these United States,—perfectly unique 
as it regards the state of its morals, the character, manners and customs 
of its inhabitants. Ensample;—Chancing to fall in company with an 
acquaintance a few days since I was invited down to his boarding house 
in the lower part of the City. An aged French Lady received us very 
politely—, and as it was Sunday,—apologized for the absence of her 
daughter, “would be plaisir to be acquaint wit’ her—she ver releegious,— 
go to the Cathedral twice and to Theatre Francais this even’”. My 
Northern notions were a little shocked at the French Lady’s idea of 
religion and when I expressed myself the only answer was, “Oui cer- 
tainment, road to heaven many,—you no like one way, you no go him,— 
you go your own way. So it is with the whole population,—all have 
their own way and all seem to be going it. 








It is a handsome City—adorned with many residences and _ taste- 
ful public buildings. The streets are much wider and cleaner than I 
expected. Indeed one of them in the Spanish part of the City “the 
Esplanade” would be considered remarkably beautiful in any of our 
Northern Cities, wide and well paved, the sidewalks ornamented with 
rows of magnolias and other evergreens it strikes the eye with a con- 
siderable degree of effect. 


If it only had the population of our Northern Towns, it would be a 
splendid place, but as it is, well! take a walk with me up Poydras Street, 
one of the principal streets, in the American portion of the City. It is 
Sunday at home and people there leave off the outward husk of their 
week day thoughts but here no sign whatever; on the contrary every- 
thing goes on as usual. The uniform companies are all out,—on the 
sides of the streets and at every corner bills announce the Theatres are 
open, masquerade balls are given. Gaming houses are ready to receive 
their victims—and all the frivolities and fooleries that so eminently 
characterize the French people are made more manifest on this day than 
on any other. Here is an Old School Presbyterian Church formerly 
occupied by Dr. Breckinridge,—a small plain stone building, not as large 
as the Episcopalian at home, there immediately opposite is the St. Charles 
Theatre, on this side is a “menagerie and circus’ on that side is a large 
Painting being exhibited. Strange juxtaposition for an Old School Pres- 
byterian Church. “Ah! up countryman,” said a pilot of one of the steam- 
baots to me the other day, “this is a whirling eddy of a place—, the 
broadhorns and hoosier boats are sucked in past redemption.” I thought 
so too. 





I suppose you have rather cold weather in Chillicothe now, while here 
we are enjoying the pleasantness of days and evenings similar to the 
latter part of October at home. 


Perchance, what I have written will be little to thy taste. If so, I 
crave thy forbearance for hoping that the even busiest mind might not be 
a stranger to those moments of repose when “the clock clicks drowsily 
behind the door” and trifles become the amusement of the wise and great. 


I am constrained to bring this letter to a close as Mr. Howard, 
whilom of Chillicothe, who has promised to take charge of it is in wait- 
ing. 

Give my respects to Mrs. Sill, Miss Anne, Dick and Joshua. 

It would gratify me were you to test the excellency of this letter by 
the “same instrument” with which the immortality of the Children of 
Thetis were tried,—viz by fire. A Merry New Year to ye all and many 
of them. 

Truly Yours, etc. 
Sam] F. McCoy 


Bee Camp 
Atchison City 
M ssouri 
June 3, 1845 


Surucving Northern Missouri 
in Lids 


By A. W. McCoy 


Brother Samuel: 

I have delayed writing a few days until we should get through 
with the heaviest part of work incident to moving our camp and hunting 
up corners from which to start our section lines. My assistant is in the 
field today and as the cook has gone off to the nearest settlement some 
riine miles away to procure provisions, I am necessarily left as tent keeper 
--~and I know not how better to occupy my spare time than by writ ng 
to you—and through you to the family. After I left St. Louis I expected 
to be immediately sent on my surveying expedition but ow.ng to the num- 
bers of companies setting out and some informality in my special in- 
structions I was compelled to wait at Independence where I spent my 
time very pleasantly, the only drawback being the delay and consequent 
Icteness of the season in which I shou'd be in the field. At last as all 
th ngs rnust have a termination, about the 20th of May we started fully 
equipped for a summer’s campa‘gn and after walking about 120 miles by 
land from Independence we found ourselves on the ground selected for 
us some 40 miles below the Council Bluffs on the Missouri. It was hard 
work but after the first two or three days I found myself getting inured to 
the hordships and now have no difficulty in runn:ng up our first tier of 
sections, which w-th the walk to and from camp is about equal to 21 or 
22 miles per day. We cou'd not have selected a more beaut-ful location 
for our work—h'gh, dry, rolling prairies with but Il ttle t mber upon 
them ind but few thickets of brush to interfere with our progress. In 
front of us rolls the Missouri r-ver and in the rear, say at some 10 miles 
distant—those cur’ous conical and swelling hills or bluffs which in the 
vicinity of St Joseph, 80 m les farther down, are called the “Black Snake 
hills”, from their supposed resemblance to the black snake when running. 
Qur camp s situated in a beautiful burr oak grove at the foot of which 
runs a spring of pure limestone water cold as ice water and around us in 
every Jd rection bees are bus ly engaged in their summer work. We have 
honey with the little trouble of chopping trees down for it which with 
baccn cornmeal, and once in a while ‘“‘a stew’’ of fresh game forms our 
det I have never enjoyed better health—and as the prairies in this sec- 
tion of country are fanned by a regu’ar wind coming from the westward 
«ll day—we feel less the influence of summer than you do inside of the 
house. Our nights are cold and I feel very comfortable under a “winter 
comfort and Santa Fe blanket” which William gave me. My bed is two 
buffalo skins upon the ground, my first intention of carrying a sacking 
hottom stretched on prongs be ng found impracticable. In the morning 
we huddle round the fire while breakfast is cooking and by sunrise we 
are off to our work. The settlers are most'y very poor and thinly scat- 
tered—ihough some of them have fine farms. We are told in our next 


township, north and eastward, the settlements are more numerous— 
mostly Ohioans from Tuscarawas, Guernsey and Muskinaum counties. 
Five m-_les north of us lives Anderson McCoy, a hatter who says he has 
sold many a wool hat to father in Chill cothe. I believe he is either from 
Adams or Fayette county. Shall I fill the balance of this sheet with notes 


from a jeurnal—so as to show you our route and the nature of our wander- | 


ings since we left Independence. In it I shall not pretend that we have 
encountered anything very particularly hard but it is so dfferent froza 
anyth.ng that I had been accustomed to that it may perhaps make you 
smile a little when you read it. “20th May. Left Independence at 3 P. 
M. on soot, our provisions and camp equipage in a small wagon drawn by 
our horse—7 of us in company—crossed “Big Blue river” by wading and 
by dint of pushing on all the hills and bad places—our horse being over- 
loaded—we camped 5 miles from Westport where we were treated dur.ng 
the night with one of the best specimens of a Missouri thunder storm. 
the next morning was cold and rainy. Started at 8, passed through 
Westport and about the middle of the day arrived at the Methodist Mis- 
sion among the Shawnee Indians. A most lovely place it is, as you recol- 
lect. 100 acres of the beautiful prairie in cultivation—one of the very best 
farms in all this upper country. I am told by the principal that there 
were geneially from 120 to 150 Delaware and Shawnee children in school. 
They are doing a great deal of gocd among the Indians—and the traveler 
is astonished to see on the borders of the great western desert so many 
finely cultivated farms all of them by these Indians. Crossed the Kan- 
sas or “Caw” River 12 miles from Westport and as the rain still continues 
put up for the night in a Delaware store house on its banks. 22nd May. 
Left Kansas river at 6, travelled 8 miles through heavy timbered land and 
siruck the Grand Prairie—as far as the eye could reach on every side of 
us nothing was to be seen but swell after swell of the immense field of 
sreen—without a s_ ngle object to break the view. It was a most magn-fi- 
cent sight and as it was the first glimpse that I had yet had of the wide 
range of land extending in the same way to the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, its novelty had a charm that beguiled the weary hours and made the 
road (a single track in the grass) appear less fatiguing to me. Here the 
plants and flowers of the Rocky Mouutains region were to be seen about 
us. The snow berries of every variety, verbenas from a pink to a vari- 
egated scarlet, the buffalo berry, the sweet scented heartflower, a curi- 
ously shaped bulb on the top to catch the dew and rain, currants of every 
kind and strawberries in profusion, the “Polar plant” whose leaves point 
directly north and south and unerring guide to the lost wanderer on the 
plains. We pitched our tent for the night 10 miles from Fort Leaven- 
worth on the bank of a small creek in which we indulged in the luxury 
of bathing. Sunday—crossed the Missouri river to its eastern side and 
travelled all day through a hilly, broken country and camped for the 
night on the banks of Platte river. Night cold and frosty. From thence to 
the Nodoway we had prairie for the most part, but exceedingly rough and 
high hills. Above the latter river to Big Tarcio the country began to 
assume more of the appearance of the prairie to the westward and on 
this side of Tarcio we have the beautiful country I first mentioned. We 
expect to be able to leave this section of Missouri about the 10th of July 
so that no letter that you can write me will find me after you get this. I 
shall go to St. Louis from whence I may go up the Mississippi or as I 


would rather—go into the mineral region in the southwest of this state. 


! am afraid I shall not be able to see you at home this summer. Love 
to all. Uncle Lek has a nice present for Mary which he will manage ta 
send to her. Goodbye. 
Your brother, 
A. W. McCoy. 
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Frairie Camp 
June 20, 1845 


Dear Samuel: ; 

We are getting along slowly with our work. We all wished for 
prairie running and we have it now to our heart’s content. We are in 
the midst of one. As far as the eye can see on every side of us—nothing 
out the roll upon roll of everlasting green, not a tree in the wide expanse. 
The warm sunshine beats down upon our unshaded selves without let or 
hindrance, and our dazzled eyes feel sorely its effects. M les away in 
the distant West is the Missouri river, a thread of silver: its bluffs carpeted 
to the very edge with green prairie grass,—and that long line of ridges 
which stretch off to the southwest and seems to cut the very clouds, 
lift'ng its apex far above them, is the great dividing ridge between the 


- waters of the Platte or the Nebraska and the Kansas —the route of the 


Oregon emigrants. Not a settlement within twelve miles of us, our last 
camping ground—and that is so hidden in the hollows that we are unable 
to see it, our tents were placed on the highest ridge so as to be a kind of 
Jandmark to steer by when en route homewards after the day’s work. 
We are compel'ed to haul our posts for corners some twelve miles and 
the wagon follows us as we trace our weary way through the grass 
sometimes as high as our wa’sts. I bivouacked one night only in the 
wagon being unable to find our camp before night overtook us and on 
the broad prairies it is useless work to hunt for an uncertain place by 
night. We were all wet through with the dew but as in my young days 
when swimming the sun performed a good part in drying us off. 

Were I suddenly to drop in amongst you I should frighten Eliza- 
beth’s sense of propriety. Shall I give the picture? Long hair almost to 
my shoulders, a beard untouched by a razor for three months and now as 
large as a Santa Fe traders, hands burnt about as black as Jim Leach’s 
and when lest washed (for water is scarce) memory fai‘eth, a blue spotted 
calico shirt, the old brown pantaloons foxed with buckskin and belted 
in with a leathern belt atttached to which is a scabbard for my knife and 
a case for my revolving pistol, real stogie boots of thick cowskin cov- 
ered with the raw hide as the grass day by day cuts new holes through 
them, elk skin leggings about as high as my knees and a broad 6 inch 
rim white hat with a round crown, cost fifty cénts, tied around my neck 
as the old fashioned bonnets used to be, There’s a costume for you, 
Sam, 

Jim Collins and Woodrow are with us. Poor Jim, I pity him some- 
times when almost worn out he sighs for home. He thinks now he has 
acqu red enough knowledge of surveying and will return home as soon 
as this job is completed. Young Woodrow beats me out. He never asks 
about home nor seems to care about it. His great anxiety is to finish in 
time to reach Independence to go out with the Santa Fe traders. In our 
company we have three or four good singers and when in the humour 
we have the sentimental and comic songs as well sung as in most theatres. 

Would you like to see the way our notes are kept? Here’s a sample 
from my field book: “North between sections 26 and 27, tp 61 North 
Range 39, west of the pr’ncipal meridian—40 00 chains raised a mound 
in which set a qr section corner post. Deposited two quarts of charcoal 
o inches: below the natural surface of the earth and over said coal raised 
a mound in which set a post as corner to Sections 22, 23, 26 and 27. East. 
GN range one line between sections 23 and 26, Tp. 61 N. R. 39 W of the 
<P. M. at 40.00 set a temporary Qr, sect. corner post. 80.15 chains to a 
point north of corner to sects. 23, 24, 25 and 26 from which corner I rua 
West on a true line between said sects. 23 and 26 at 40.07 chains. Raised 
« mound in which set a-‘Qr. sect. corner post—80 15 chains, the corner 
in sections 22, 23, 24 and 27. The land in this section is high, dry, rolling 
prairie, but one settler in it, has about 20 acres enclosed in the s. w. qr. 
of sect. Numerous springs break out from the foot of the ridge and 


) 


about them scattering groups of Timber, Burr Oak, Pin Oak. Sycamore. 
Honey Locust and Black Elm. Hazel and Sumach Thickets on the sides, 
and in the low hollows Cat-tail Rushes, Horse Reeds and the long wire 
srass of the prairies, no stone or evidence of mineral ” 

Such is about the description of our notes and for that much I get 
$6. It is a very hard day’s work in good runn ng to close 5 sections 
which is the tier, I have done it however and we are now endeavoring to 
close this whole township in 8 days. If we do it is $180 for me. I am 
about one-ha'f through my contract. Whether I get another I do not 
know as an Official communicat on announces the removal of our 
Surveyor General and the appointment of another. 

Other surveyors who have been long in the field say I have made the 
best closes in a Townsh:p that has been done in the Northern part of 
Missouri. They are with few exceptions men practical surveyors and 
when any difficulty occurs f:om local attraction or other things they 
are at fault and I am called in with my ‘book knowledge” to he'p them 
out. 

Tell El‘'zabeth I am making a collection of the different beaut ful 
fiowering plants of the prairie for her which I will send or take from Sf. 
louis Among them I have secured the Running Eglantine with a pro- 
fusion of rich fragrant double clusters, the beautiful S-.1k Weed with its 
purple and gold tinted caterpillar shaped flowers and its del cate fern- 
like leaf, icy and frosty. The Mock Laurent:nus with its splendid orange 
and red cluster on the top of the plant, the pendant Passion Flower and 
Variege ted Verbena, etc., etc. I intend to write Mother from St. Louis. 
In the meant_me be under no apprehension on my account. 

Affectionately your brother, 
A. W. McCoy. 


Raccoon Fork 
of the 
Desmoines 
July 4th, 1845 


Dear Samuel: 

Rain! Rain! such as it only knows how to do in Missouri and can do 
nowhere else in the habitable world, has been poured out upon us for the 
last two weeks without much cessation, or stopping. We have two or 
three “Old Bee Hunters” who have been prophesying that we should 
have fair weather for the last week but it’s no go It rains yet, without 
the promised sign of clearing. When we speak of ‘rain” at Chillicothe 
we mean what wou'd be called here “a sprinkling . Then judge, for 
you have had a little experience of a Missouri rain, what it is when the 
folks here say “Its a pourin’.” Our tent showed signs of “cowering be- 
fore the blast” last night and we had the very pleasant occupation of al! 
“hands out in their shirts to hold on to the tent ropes’. What a shower 
bath it was, ‘such a quantity of raindrops all in one” before we were oui 
a half minute. Today I left the tent and took refuge in the tall grass 
It seemed to me as if every point of the prairie had “a flashing ball and 
chain of lighting” dancing about on it and as for the thunder, it was 1 
continued deafening roll, no stop, and then a fair start, it was all the 
time. Our tent was the brightest object for some distance around and 
as I thought we have some exhibitions in its neighborhood which could 
be seen with half the danger at some distance off, I concluded to “vacuate’”’ 
and so I did, lying down in the grass tall enough to bend over me. and 
looking up watch the raindrops coming down the stems, calculating how 
long it would take to thoroughly drench me. 

Upon the whole, our Fourth of July celebration has been about as 
wise and rational as two-thirds of those in which we have been engaged 
heretofore. In place of the flow of soul, whiskey and wine, usual con- 
comitants in civilized parts we have had a “flow of heaven’s outpouring, 
with artillery to match” by the side of which all earths cannonadinyg 
is but the fizzling out of a penny squib. There what do you think of that? 
I am indebted for it to one of my chainmen who bye thé bye is a genius. 

Tomorrow we leave these parts for the settlements, that is if. it 
don’t rain too hard. And it’s high time. We have been living on “short 
commons ’, (pounded meal and fat middlings) for some days, and we have 
been promising ourselves a regale of “green peas and new potatoes” to 
which we have been looking forward with as much gusto as we havi 
looked forward to ice cream, mint juleps and sweet potatoes. 

We ought to have been able to have left the field before this but the 
rain and high water has stopped us on our oars. We have yet about 
six days hard work and a long weary walk to St. Joe from whence we 
expect to steamboat it to Independence, distant about 150 miles. 

We have in the course of our survey been within forty miles of the 
“Council Bluffs” and camped one night on the remains of a Mandan vi!- 
lage, a tribe of Indians now extinct. They, it is said, always excavated 
the foundation of their wigwams about two or three feet in depth and 
from thirty to forty feet in diameter. They pallisaded their villages and 
then ditched about them to prevent the incursions of other tribes. Their 
burial places were generally placed in the center of a village and in front 
of it a stone altar some four or five feet high was erected upon which 
they offered sacrifices. One of our “campagnons du voyage” gave me 
these particulars and says he has often eaten at their hospitable board. 
They were mild and inoffensive and among them was often to be seen 
the blue eye and red hair, so rarely met with in the Indian. 

They were entirely destroyed by the small pox in 1838 and our field 
1otes perpetuate only their language in the names of the streams, and 
marked localities bordering on the Missouri river within the limits of 
their former possessions. 

We have been visited by the different tribes through which we have 
passed and have not been molested by them, poor squalid objects are the 


most of them. The only exception being a band of ‘Sioux or Dacotas” 
who boast they have yet to shed a White Man’s blood. They are the 
wandering Ishmaelites of all this upper country, numbering some 10,000 
warriors and are constantly engaged in predatory excursions upon the 
other tribes. The only two they seem to avoid are the Delawares and thc 
Shawnees about Independence. The old chief was conside:ably taker 
with my compass and if he had a fair chance would have pocketed ii 
without much ceremony, their notions of “meum tuum’ being ex- 
tremely loose. But the magical ‘puck-a-shee’’, uttered with a strong 
guttural accent by one of my men moved him rapidly. So christening 
the instrument a “great medicine” and me “Ni ach comah” (straight linc 
walker) he put off with his “how, how” and I saw him no more. 

We have passed from the usual prairie country you see around In- 
dependence where you have groves and continuous strips of timber, to 
the wide extended savannah with the low, dwarf oak and stunted elm 
thinly scattered along the ugly nasty branches that flow out of dee: 
sloughs at the foot of what are here termed by the traders, “divides’’. 
The land we have been surveying for two weeks back, or since I last 
wrote you, will hardly ever pay the expense of surveying but few local- 
ities offered to settlers possessing sufficient attractions. 

I am told as you progress northwards toward the “Council Bluffs” 
you find the same general character of land, altered in its appearance 
only when you cross the Nishenabottoma river going eastward, but lower 
Gaown, where I last wrote you from, I have never seen a country that cap 
surpass it as regards its peculiar fitness for stock of all kinds. Sheep 
thrive remarkably well possessing the fineness of our wool with the large 
heavy frame of the “Santa Fe’ stock you may have seen at Independence. 
And as for cattle! Our stall fed cattle in the spring of the year bear no 
comparison with the prairie grass fed either in size or weight at the 
same age. But, then, this country must always have a drawback and that 
is in the difficulty of freighting their produce. The Missouri river, so 
high up, is but a poor stream to navigate. No boats attempt it but 
Mackinaw boats and once a year a small steamboat for the American Fur 
company destined for their forts at the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

I saw it a few days ago going up, the “General Brooks”, and as It 
looked at it my thoughts travelled homewards and I went to my “buffalo” 
that night rather more depressed in spirit than is usual for me. 

I shall remain at Independence a few days and how long I shall be 
detained at St. Louis I know not. But I should like to have a letter from 
you, as I have heard nothing from either the boys or home since I left 
them. I shall be at the Glasgow House and your letter directed to me 
there after you receive this I shall get. 

I wrote you before that we had received an official communication 
announcing to us that we had a new surveyor general. His name is 
Conway, and as I have or will barely make my expenses this trip, and 
will be left with tents, horses and camp equipage on my hands, provided 
! am made to “walk the plank” I hope you will get Allen to endorse my 
democracy so as to be furnished with work another season, the promise 
of which I had from the former surveyor general. As for my work. 
that needs no bolstering up; it shows for itself but my politics are some- 
thing like the Frenchman’s flea, “lay your finger on him and he’s not 
there.” And as you know “kissing goes by favor” and as Conway s appoint- 
ment comes before the senate next winter I shall not be home if I get 
another contract this fall, though perhaps I may be able to spend a week 
in September, as our field duties commence again on the first of October, 
at which time, if Reed has been continued, I should have been on the 
Arkansas line. But so it is. The Tyler men have no mercy. 

My love to all. Tell Mary that Uncle Lek will see her some day. He 


St. Louis 
Sept. 2nd, 1845 


has caught a prairie hawk, snowwhite but it died eating salt bacon. Al! 
well here except Woodrow who has been sick but is better now. Affec- 
tionately, : 

A. W. McCoy. 


P. S. July 5th—The line of march—homeward!—if no more rain below 
accident, will be in Independence 24th of July. 


Dear Samuel: ; 

I arrived here 2 or 3 days ago from Independence where I was de- 
tained some two weeks by a mild attack of chills and fever, followed by 
a more severe one of remittent biliousness, which together with the 
queer way of administering medicines in this country has kept me very 
weak. Dr. Foulke, I imagine, would have smiled to have seen me under 
the superintend:ng care of a man whom I thought knew less of Medicine 
than I did myself, and who believed the only efficacy in administering 
doses was to get as large a quantity of the material into the stomach as 
possible without reference to constitutional abilities. 

Shall I give you his treatment? I was taken in the morning with 
violent pains in the back and limbs with a considerable sensation of 
giddiness in the head and supposed that all that was necessary was io 
take a small dose of antibilious pills (which I intended to do at night). 
but towards evening a chill came on, followed by fever, higher than I 
have been accustomed to which lasted me through the night, leaving me 
weak and languid, and in a bad way to undergo another such chill 
the same day. For 3 days I had chills and fever alternately and then con- 
cluded to call a physician who came and after going through the cus- 
tomary formularies, gave me a first dose of 6 calomel pills.. I asked him 
how many grains, to which he replied, “Oh, sir, we don't measure medi- 
cine by grains in this country. It would never do.” I acquiesced and 
swallowed them, then Rochelle salts, then four Blue pills, again Rochelle 
salts, 4 more Blue pills, and Quinine pills until I had taken in sixteen 
hours 17 pills and, finally to wind up with, a mixture of .Quassia Quinine 
and Rhubarb, the most horrildy bitter thing I had ever taken. It had the 
effect and I was relieved from my ague. A day or two after I went 
through the same round of medicine, the effects of which are still on me. 

We have had most unpleasantly bad weather which I suppose you 
have been suffering in Chillicothe. I hope Father and Mother continue 
well, though I have not heard anything for some time from the family. 
Are you all well? 

1 am at last in the situation of the balance of my Tyler friends. 
walking overboard, not however by the new incumbent but by the deep 
rascality of Dr. Reed, who professed so warmly to be my friend. He 
gave me my summer’s contract with the unconditional promise that i 
should secure a winter's job of 7 Townships. At the very same time, as 
Mr. Conway informs me, he had given out the whole appropriation, 
amounting to $13,000 to his (Reed’s) brother and brother-in-law, leaving 
no further surveys in the Missouri District until after June, 1846. Mr. 
Conway offered me a letter to General Jones, the surveyor general for 
lowa and I shall probably go up there next week to see if there are any 
contracts in the Iowa District. “Put not your trust in politicians—them’s 
my sentiments—for some day youll surely get a regular hyst.” 

I left William and John at Independence all well. You, who have 
been there, know how quiet and well they live at Mrs. Lees. Indeed I 
was struck with the peculiar pleasantness of their home. A comfort- 
able sized, a fine garden, a noble old grove of oaks and the orderly and 
well arranged housewifery of Mrs. Lee make their home truly desirable 
We have been so much accustomed at Chillicothe to imagine everything 


out at Independence as “out of the world”. Why, Sam, I would not this 
day exchange Mrs. Lees property for any property in Chillicothe as 
regards the perfect happiness (if I may coin the expression) of living — 

By which I mean everything that would make such a common man 
happy. You should see Bill and John in their new aspect as house pro- 
viders and masters of servants. 

They were brought.up under the tuition of old Lizzy and you know 
that bountiful was in her vocabulary as regards eating, only enough. 
They are too indulgent to their slaves,—is another fault but on the whole. 
their life is what I (grown somewhat wiser by experience) would wish 
mine to be but which it never can. I never yet saw the adverse circum: 
stances (and you know I have shaken hands with Adversity) that broke 
down my spirits for a moment and, if it were not others suffer for me, I 
should be a happy man on cornbread and fat middling. 1 never yet Sam. 
saw a cloud that had not a silvery lining under it and so I take courage 
und go my way rejoicing. I have wandered about enough in the world to 
see that we, if we could be contented with our situations. could extract 
a considerable more pleasure, ‘more sweet than bitter’ if we chose to 
do so, from the many circumstances by which we are surrounded. Bu: 
so it is, not content with real evils, many of us seek out imaginary one: 
and hug them close to us lest we should forget the habit of complaining. 
Said an old woman to me when out in the northwest, “Ah, Mr. McCoy. 
[ could be a happy woman. I have got a good son who attends my farm 
for me, but there’s my daughters. _Why, there’s my daughter Betsy. 
She, Mr. McCoy, has effectually fooled herself away, she has indeed, sir. 
She’s married a man whose back is no broader than the edge of my hand” 
and the old woman wept at the thought. 

Has Bill W. got home yet? A more perverse and obstinate piece of 
flesh I never dealt with. The devil himself couldnt stand godfather to 
one better suited to his purposes. Give my love to Mary and all the 
family. 

Affectionately, 
A. W. McCoy. 


May, 1849 


Along the Santa Fe Trail 
in lids 





By John McCoy 


You may perhaps want to know of my trip to Mexico by the Santa Fe 
Trail from which I have but recently reurned and so I will jot down my 
recollections of the t:ip. As possibly you know breaking camp for the 
first time in preparation for an overland trip is a sight worth witnessing 
to one who has never seen it. Mules as wld as wild asses of the desert 
had to be lassoed and in some instances tied down to be harnessed anJ 
oxen equally wild and unbroken be brought under the yoke. The train- 
ing of these oxen to make them wear the yoke was a job requiring skill . 
and patience. They have to be made accustomed to the yoke before they 
can be considered ready for travel and many amusing experiences a3 
well as dangerous ones were encountered by us all. After a few mishaps 
in getting farly started we began however to make some progress, but 
eventually we reached Council Grove, a noted point near the ]'mits of the 
friend'y Indians. After leaving that point we passed into un‘nhabited 
regions exposed to all the dangers and vicissitudes, John Simpson of 
Westport and others jo ned our train for mutual protection so that by the 


time we were ready for travel our numbers increased one hundred men 


and seventy-five wagons carrying goods intended for the Santa Fe and 
Mexican trade, Guns were distributed and strapped to the wagons. 

As we journed along keeping a vigilant lookout for hostile Indians we 
unexpectedly met Mr Aubrey on his first horseback ride to the States and 
he informed us that he had left Santa Fe only seven days before, an un- 
precedented ride in record time. I have since learned that h's achieve- 
ment gave h:m quite a reputation as a fast traveller. 

We heard every now and then from various sources that the Santa Fe 
trains were much deleyed by high water and we congratulated ourselves 
that were we not t:oubled in that respect The roads were fine and the 
weather truly delightful. Now and then we caught sight of what the 
early adventurers called the bison. a new kind of animal, fierce and wild 
Cur first s ght of them was had on the thrd of July when we observed 
large herds of them crossing the road in front of us. Our boys were 
sgreat'y excited and those who could be spared were permitted to give 
chase. As I had the fleetest animal in the company I allowd one of the 
boys to take him and see what he could accomplish. He returned after a 
short tme bringing with him pieces of flesh of those he had killed, and 
from thence onward as long as the bison were in sight we had no lack 
of fresh meat. We took merely a choice cut of steak or a tongue, leaving 
the rest of the carcass for the wolves to devour. 

About this time we found buffalo chips, or as the phrase was, bois des 
vathes, which «weré eagerly gathered for fuel as they make a hotter fire 
than anything else on the prairie and were an acceptable substitute for 
weod which could not always be found when wanted. 


At the crossing of the Little Arkansas river we were reminded of one 
ef the most atroc_ous crimes that ever occurred on the plains. 

In February, 1843, a Mexican named Antonio Chavis left Santa Fe 
for Independence with two wagons and five men. He carried about his 
person and in his trunks ten or twelve thousand dollars besides some 
valuable pelts. January and February of that year were intensely cold 
so much so that he lost all his mules but five and with these and one 
wagon he worried along until he reached the bounds of the states. He 
was met by John McDaniel and fifteen men from Liberty who professed te 
be Texan Rangers. They k Iled Chavis and took all he had and left for 
the settlements. News of the murder reached the borders and McDaniel 
and his men were arrested, being captured by parties from Leavenworth 
and Independence, and were sent to St Louis for trial in the federal court.. 
t.ve of those who did the killing escaped from jail and the rest were im- 
prisoned and fined, 

After we crossed the L‘ttle Arkansas we caught sight of the Sand 
hills beyond the Big Arkansas, foreshadowing what awaited us when we 
had. crossed to the other side. It was here that I undertook to explore a 
prairie dog town as they are cal'’ed, which are generally located in dry 
piaces well away from water. These prairie dogs are shy, timid little 
creatures, subsisting on grass alone and living ‘n burrows occupied by 
owls and snakes. They are very hard to catch as they dash into the 
burrows like a flash whenever approached Our boys killed some and on 
cooking them found they were as tender as a spr.ng chicken and almost 
as delicious. 

Pawnee Rock was the next point of interest that merited notice for 
tn add't on to be'ng an outstanding landmark it was the scene of a battle 
with Pawnee Indians and contains the nemes of many Santa Fe travellers 
and on it was also carved the neme of General Zebu'on Pike who passed 
th’'s way when by mistake he entered Mexican territory while exploring 
the headwaters of the Arkansas and was arrested and taken as prisoner 
to Chihauheu but was soon released, Beyond Pawnee Rock we caught 
up with some of Colonel G'Ipin’s troops th’s side of Ash Creek. Mann’s 
i‘ort, so-called a place built of cottonwood logs and sod, was soon after- 
wards reached where we found Colcnel Gilpin s battalion stationed The 
day before our arrival the colonel had ordered that all spir:tuous and 
alecoholc liquors brought into the fort be destroyed. A poor Dutchman, 
unaware of the order, arrived the day after near the post with two 
wagonloads of beer, which was confiscated and poured out. Our train 
later came into camp containing some hospital stores among which were 
scme costly wines and brandies. The troops embittered by the loss of 
their beer broke and poured out ail our costly Equors. When this was 
roised abroad the soldiers were arrested but as we later learned were 
released after we were once more safely on our way. 

Fourteen miles from the Caches near Manns Fort and e‘ght miles 
from the crossing of the Big Arkansas, we experienced one of those 
fearful storms that spring up so suddenly on the prairies, drenching 
everything about the camp. This did not prevent us, however, from 
crossing the Arkansas on the next day as fortunately for us the rain 
had not added volume to the stream. The crossing was an all day 
arduous job and kept us busy getting the animals and heavy loaded 
wagons quickly over and in camp. To cross the river and follow the 
Cimarron is the more desirable route now than by Bent’s Fort. Diverg- 
ing hereafter to the southwest the face of the country differed somewhat 
from that over which we had traversed. This was a flat open country 
but beautiful withal. ~The sunrise view over such: plains was a sight 
never to be forgotten.. But when the sun climbed higher into the heavens 
. the. scorching heat caused many of us to seek shelter: if it was only as 


much as Jonah’s gourd that sprung up in the night. Occas‘onal rains re- 
lieved the atmosphere somewhat from the intensity of the heat, but we 
were now in the midst of the summer months and could not expect much 
less than hot days and nights. Our greatest calamity and that which we 
Greaded more than the Indians was scare ty of water and grass. 

Approaching the Lower Cimarron Spring we hoped to obtain an abun- 
dant supply, but it was on'y by digging in the bed of the stream water, 
enough for drinking, much less in suffic:ent quantit/es for the stock, was 
to be had. The peculiarity of the stream is that it disappears in sand 
and reappears in other places below, The sand is so porous that little 
water is found above the surface in the channel except during or after 
a freshout, A man in the party says he was once surprised upon en- 
counter.ng one of these sand sections of the Cimarron after a tremendous 
rain storm, when the banks were ove-.flowed endangering the loss of 
his mules, and yet the distance of three m les on the next day he found 
wet sand and an occasional pool as the only vest’ge of the heavy rainfall 

We found abundénce of the buffalo grass of which the bison or buf- 
falo is said to very fond. It is a strong and rapid grower and very 
nutritious at all seasons of the year, It is valuable for grazing purposes 
and so abundant that with the g amma grass of New Mexico there s & 
sufficency for all the herde s of America Ante.cpes were now occasion- 
ally seen but they cou!d not be induced by the usual method of approach 
near enough to be killed. Each day we made some progress ‘but it was 
not satisfactory to any in our party. The burning heat of the sun during 
the day and increas ng amount of sand as we approached the Middle 
Cimarron Sp:ing made aga nst us daily. 

Our mules and oxen were fail.ng for want of water and grass, of 
which there was not a sufficiency at any of our camping places. The 
question what to do became so serious that after due deliberation we con- 
cluded to divide our teams, separating the mules from the ox teams and 
press forward w.th them if possible to teach water and grass. It was 
we'l we dd so for if they had remained together much longer both would 
have failed us. The cattle weakened rapidly, many of them dropp ng 
down early in the yokes. At length we corraled the oxen and waited 
developments from the front. We had not long to wait for intelligence 
came back that they had reached Cotton Wood Spring and found both 
water and grass. The cattle were then hurried forward and were soon 
veady for service again. 

[Aubrey soon after his trip above mentieoned made a wager that he 
could beat the seven days r.de and a thousand dollars was put up for 
wager. 

Aubrey prepared relays of horses along the route to expedite the 
trip. He started and within five days and thirteen hours reached Inde- 
pendence, at that time the last point on the western frontier, a distance of 
765 miles from Santa Fe. So fast had he ridden that his horse when he 
reached the town was fairly quivering from head to foot and he himself 
was so.much exhausted that he had to be carried into the hotel where he 
lay in a stupor for twenty-four hours. Sho.tly afterwards he went to 
California but did not long remain there but returned to Santa Fe where 
meeting with a Major Weightman with whom he quarreled and in an 
affray was stabbed to death by Weightman, dying w:th his boots on like a 
true frontiersman.—KEditor’s note. | 

There was now in front of us Rabb't Ear branch, so called from two 
short spurs jutting out from the surrounding hills having the look of 
rabbits ears. 

The point of rocks was made memorable because it was the Fourth 
of July when we reached it and we spent some powder and shot in com- 
memoration of the event. 


After reaching Whetstone creek and from then onward to the end of 
the journey we had no scarc'ty of grass or water Our surroundings 
and the peaks of severe] mountains not far away convinced us that we 
were nearing the end and were already with n the limits of New Mexico. 
As we journeyed along and approached the sett!ements we met a party 
ef ladies astr-de burros or donkeys, wrapped up with their faces. plastered 
cver with some substance like clay in order, it was said, to p-eserve their 
complex.on. They were on their way to some fandango in the ne:ghbor- 
hood but while some of our men wanted to attend the fandango we 
pressed forwaid, and in due season reached Santa Fe where we secured 
rooms and wa_ted the arrival of our trains of wagons. Considezable time 
elapsed before their arrival was made known, as is customary by the 
firing of guns. Their entrance was greeted cordially by ourselves and 
friends in that without any mishap we had finished the first pait of our 
journey. | 

It took but Lttle time to deliver the merchandise intended for this 
place and to send the animals out to graze. The room we secured for 
ourse:ves and personal fr ends was quite roomy and homelike, and very 
pleasant although d_ffering in every particular from that with which we 
were fam.liar back in Ohio. 

Many of our men who were members or attendants of some church 
at home were gratified to learn that we intended to hold religious serv.ces 
in our room and some citizens also jo ned with us in such a meeting. 
Qur hainess and wagon boxes answered for chairs and thus seated 
we listened to the read-ng of the Scriptures and united in earnest prayer 
to God with praise and thanksgiving that we had been so signally 
blessed -n our journey, These services were held with:n a stone’s throw 
of one of the oldest churches in the whole of New Mexico and was the 
first Protestant Christian service ever held in the territory. 

While we were await ng some necessary repairs before we resumed 
cur journey southward we spent a little time in look'ng around the town. 
We had heard so much about it in Independence in previous years that 
cur fiist sight of an entrance into ‘it was not very satisfactory.. It seemed 
more like a brick kiln than anything else. The one story adobe houses 
were not sightly without nor withn, Entering from the east we ap- 
proached the plaza or public square, an enclosure of about three acres. 
On the west side, very prominent, was the old palace, governor’s man- 
sion, legislative halls and cou-t rooms. The other three sides are taken 
up w th business houses of various kinds. The attractiveness of Santa Fe, 
outside of its business, is mainly its wonderful climate, which is very 
agreeable, never extreme‘y hot or cold in summer or in winter. Besides 
all this, it is one of the largest and most prominent trading places in the 
west. . 

Having delivered our merchandise tn the different pa:ts of Santa Fe 
and transacted other bus:ness matters, we began preparations for our 
trip scuthward. To do this it was necessary to d:scharge and send back 
to the States all of our hired hands and empty wagons and oxen, only 
vetain ng about fifteen of the most capcble men to go with us to the end 
of ou. journey. These were to take charge of all mule teams and as many 
of the ox-teams as were requ red to transport the goods intended for the 
Chihuahua market. 

We faced this part of the trip wth fer different feelings than marked 
our start from Independence and when we left the Missouri r.ver. Then 
we knew noth-ng about the t eatment of animals nor the responsibility 
we assumed in tak ng care of them. We had never travel‘ed in wild, un- 
settled country before and were never exposed to such dangrs as those 
through which we had lately passed. 

The trip we made twelve years ago when we moved out from Ohio 





you ‘well recall but how different is travelling by river than by wagon 
through an unknown count.y The exper ence we acquired on the earlier 
stage of our journey enabled us to press forward with the less reluctance 
and brighter prospects for the future. 

Besides, it is much easier to start with an’mals and men acquainted 
with the work required of them. At all events thus equipped we began 
our jou-ney southward The road was now an o'd travelled one, the sur- 
roundings all we could wish and the weather truly del ghtful Years be- 
fere it would have been impossible to transport merchandise through 
either town or country without being subjected to scrut ny at every 
point. But since the war with Mexico all this has been changed and done 
away with in New Mexico and unt.1 we reach the state of Chihuahua 
there is nothing to fear. 

After three days travel we found ourselves in the valley of the Rio 
Grande, a stream of beautiful clear water, Ths water is constantly 
turned from its channel for irrigating purposes, and percolat.ng through 
the tillable grounds brings an abundant yield of all sorts of vegetables 
and plants. Albuquerque, sixty miles away from Santa Fe was the first 
point of any importance reached by us_ It is a most beautiful village 
located in the m dst of vineyards and highly cultivated grounds and is 
h 2 acelling pase of the sealtiiest families in Jew Mexico. om if 





ae ie ane Se eoaey ws to St. ha: Ss hae they made their 
purchases or went further to the East and would return with their pur- 
ahases and dispose of them making a good profit on the adventure. De- 
laying here as long as possible and enjoying the hospitality of these people, 
we again pursued our journey without interruption for many days. On 
either side of the river close to which we were travell ng there were vis- 
ible at near or remote distances the peaks and d.fferent ranges of moun- 
fdainms One ofthe most remarkable of these was called Los Org:nos, with 
immense cliffs of pillars resembling the pipes ofan organ from whence the 
place derives its name. W thin these fastnesses different tribes of Indians, 
especially the Apaches -had their abode, who whenever it suited them, 
made their inroads upon the luckless rancheros in the valleys robbing 
them, taking their lives and captu-ing their famil/es. 

In due time we arrived at Fry Christobal, a noted place just at the 
entrance of Tournado, or Del Muerto. The read from this place, instead 
of following the river bend, goes straight through for a distance of about 
.ghty miles. In that route the greatest d-awback is the scarcity of water. 
The plan or method of crossing this arid waste is to'‘lay by and rest men 
and anima's all day and fill all the kegs and .water ‘barrels and then start 
late in the afternoon, travelling all night and:the greater part of the next 
day, occesionally stopp-ng to .est:men and animals. 

The strain on ones energies is t emendous and sometimes travellers 
are sa d to g ve out entirely, wh.ch I judge is the result of their improvi- 
dence and failure to fill enough kegs. Fortunately for us it had just rained 
before we passed through -t and there was water left in puddles along the 
route which wes a great re‘ief to us all F.om Robledo at the far end of 
the Tournado, 60 miles or so from E] Paso we approached the river again 
and from thence onward we had no lack of water. As we approached El 
‘Paso a number of small settlements were visible at different points, in and 
cround the place there we e some hills, mostly of sand and devoid of 
ttmber. Dur ng one or two months of the year the sandstorms are said 
to be fearful. Every crevice in the houses is an open way for the dust 
and on everything it leaves its impress, 

When we reached El] Paso we found to our surprise only a small vil- 
lage, :ather squalid in appearence but its neighbor across the river, El 


Paso del Norte, in the state of Chihuahua was quite a place as it is the 
main port of entry into Mexico. 

Crossing the river we were then subjected to the rites and usages of 
that state before we were allowed to proceed or dispose of any article we 
had. The greatest care was necessary in making out our guia, or clear- 
ance, for the slightest mistake or slip of the pen subjects the goods to con- 
fiscation, which truth I learned to my sad experience and cost at Ch hua- 
hua. Quite a party of us left our train and came on to El Paso del Norte 
to have our gulas written up for which we had to pay a pretty round sum 
te the officials. The entire bill of merchandise must first be translated 
into Spanish with duplicates, one to be retained by the customs house, the 
other to accompany the goods to their destinaton. While this was being 
done we regaled ourselves with. tropical fruits; but more especially with 
srapes at the vineyards, which were most delicious, fully ripe and in great 
abundance. We visited their cooking departments and witnessed their 
methods of preparing their foods and partook of their tortillas (pro- 
nounced torteas) frijoles and chili con carne (meat with red pepper) and 
atolio (a cake made of fine maize or wheat flour). In all the course of 
our future journey we expect these articles will constitute our meals 
regularly. 

Everyth‘ng being at last in readiness we took our departure for the 
next point 230 miles distant. We started out with high hopse but our 
arrival at El Paso where we heard reports of the dullness of the markeis 
cut short any anticipation of early sales. The best we could now do was 
to press forward and trust to Providence for the results. The road south 
was all that had been represented to us, a firm and delightful one, with 
hills and valleys for longer and shorter distances. About thii:ty miles out 
from El] Paso we encountered sand hills. so much dreaded by plains 
travellers. 

The hills were of pure nd without: any: Ugedeniion: By procuring 
assistance and doubling teams we pulled through ten miles and reached 
solid ground again. Our next point was Ojo Caliente, meaning warm 
springs. Beyond this there was but little-to interest us until we reached 
the City of Chihuahua, which standing on high:-ground could be seen in 
all its beauty many miles before we reached if..-Glad indeed we were 
when at last we reached it for it marked the termination of a journey of 
1,300 miles and would be, I expected, a rest:ng. place from fu.ther per- 
plexities, But how sadly I was mistaken for we swere scarcely there be- 
fore I was laid in bed with an attack of scarlet fever. While in this con- 
dition our wagons arrived at the custom house mets our goods were un- 
loaded and examined. 

All were correct except two trunks of trinkets not mentioned in the 
eula and which through neglect were not left at New-Mexico. In conse- 
‘quence of this all our goods were subject to confiscation. Being still con- 
fined in bed with the fever I could do nothing but Mr. McGoffin came to 
my relief and succeeded in having the goods released by the payment of 
three wagons and sets of harness. 

We rented a room and exposed our goods for sale by sample card, 
and while waiting for a customer we embraced the opportunity of see- 
ing what was worthy of note with:n and around the city. We found 
guite a number of handsome buildings, mostly of adobe and some of 
stone on the different streets, The prominent public buildings were the 
Mint, walled in with high walls, the Aqueduct conveying water into the 
city ,the Custom House, and most noted of all, the princ:pal church, 
which is said to be the most splendid edifice short of the City of Mexico. 
The steeples, one at each front corner, rose above the foundation for over 
100 feet. They are composed of carved columns, and in front are a num- 
ber of statues as large as life and forming a complete representation of 





Christ and the Apostles. The turrets are provided with bells, one so large 
and sonorous it can be heard at the distance of twenty-five miles. 

The church was built by contributions levied on the mines fifteen 
miles out of Chihuahua one hundred years ago and :took some thirty 
years in the building, which is said to have cost about one million dollars. 

The exterior of the Plaza, next the streets, is paved with white 
porphyry so as to form a promenade and is furnished with many seats 
carved out of the same material, having backs against which to rest 
when the people gather for evening gossip and recreation. 

A square structure ten feet high stands in the center of the plaza 
having four jets, supplied by a subterranean aqueduct, which discharges 
cool water into an octagonal basin of three feet in depth and thirty feet in 
diameter, constructed of hewn stone, laid in cement and joined in lead- 
work. 

Bath‘ng is both a luxury and a necessity here and many bath houses 
are built in various parts of the city which are frequented by the young 
men and women. 

The Bull Pen is another public building meriting attention, buit in 
the suburbs after the fashion of an amphitheatre and large enough tc 
contain five thousand people. It is circular in shape and has tiers of 
seats rising one above the other, the top being flat and capable of taking 
eare of a crowd of spectators. 

After a lapse of a week we disposed of our merchandise and were free 
to leave for home, But first, of course, we visited the battlefield of the 
Sacramento where Col. Doniphan with a force of less than a thousand 
men defeated four thousand Mexicans, thus capturing the c:ty of Chi- 
huahua., 

The Ojo Caliente, or Warm Springs, which are at the foot of ledge 
cf rocky hills, furnishes a vast volume of water, blood warm. The basin 
of the spring is about one hundred and twenty feet long and seventy-five 
feet wide and averages four feet in depth. As nothing can disturb or 
becloud the crystalline clearness of the water with its sandy bottom the 
place affords most excellent bathing fac‘lities. 

I will not attempt to further record the evens of our reurn trip 
leaving the details until I can see you. But we soon found a train ready 
to leave with which we joined our wagons and men and started out for 
Santa Fe and the States. 

Just to show how much faith in mankind I had: I had exchanged the 
money paid us for our goods into different pieces of gold at the mint. To 
avo d payment of duty on it when I reached EI] Paso I distributed it to 
the men to be delivered to me again after I had crossed the border. 
Arrived across the river and on American soil my men gave me back all 
I had entrusted to their care and not one piece was missing. 
Reaching Santa Fe without mishap I joined another train and arrived 
in due time at Independence in the spring of 1849 having been gone about 
one year. We found on our arrival home that cholera in its most virulent 
form had broken out and was taking heavy toll from the California ad- 
venturers gathered there for the rush to the gold fields. I gave my outfit 
and mu'‘es to Alexander and Samuel who soon thereafter started for 
Cal-fornia. 

Mr. McGoffin, who came to my rescue in Chihuahua, is a native of 
Kentucky but a naturalized citizen of Mexico, as were also a few other 
Americans resident in the city. 

He crossed the plains with Doniphan’s expedition in 1846, coming 
from Independence where he had gone with his caravan of wagons and 
took advantage of the protection afforded by the First Missouri Regiment 

nwilling, however, to lose the advantage of an early arrive! of his 


merchand‘se in Mexico, he in company with a few other traders eluded 
the soldiers and escaped across the Mexican border. 

When Doniphan some t me later captured Chihuahua McGoffin was 
carried as a prisoner to Durango by the defeated Mexican governor but 
eventually was released. 

His long residence in the country made him thoroughly fam’Lar with 
Mexican modes of procedure and enabléd him to be of immense ass-stancr 
to all Americans caught in a tangle sim_lar to ours, 
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We are yet at Cincinnati having been detained to get up a part of our 
outfit, and hav ng been detained till Saturday, we thought we wou'd remain 
over the Sabbath. All of us but Sharp and Caldwell will leave for St. 
Louis on Monday on the steamer “The Belle of the West”... Sharp and 
Caldwell wll follow about Wednesday or Thursday with our wagons. 
tents, harness etc. As Frank will not start tll tomorrow I embrace the 
present opportunity of adding another word to the hasty communication 
placed in his hands the other evening, 

I have taken a great deal of pains to get up something to send you 
and the children as mementoes, not of one that never expects to see you 
again but of one who antic’pates a long separation from those he most 
dearly loves, his wife and children. I hope, nay, I know they will be 
acceptable—particularly yours. Yesterday we had our Daguerrotypes 
taken at $1.50 to send back to our wives. I had mine taken first for you 
in plain duds and then for Sarah in full California rig at her request. 
My first likeness was not. very good but my last one, for Sarah, was pro- 
nounced the prettiest and most perfect, all things cons'dered, of the 
whole. I was not satisfied that Sarah’s should take the premium so I had 
mine taken over again which is pronounced to be a very good likeness. 
This I had framed and handed to Frank. Still every one of the Company 
and others seemed most to admire Sarah’s. This morning I slipped off to 
the Daguerrotype Gallery and had my likeness taken-and set in the Gold 
Breast-Pin sent you. In th’nking it over I remembered that you had often 
said you would like my miniature in a Breast-Pin. The pin cost me $4.00 
including the miniature but this I do not grudge and should not if it was 
$20, although everything is high and we have no more money than is 
barely sufficient. When I returned my miniature in pin was greatly ad- 
mired and pronounced the best of my likenesses and the most appropriate. 
Boren and Smith went immediately and got each a pin in miniature exactly 
lke mine. But I know it is not necessary for me to send you presents to 
ensure an affectionate remembrance but it does me good to thus g:ve ex- 
pression to the indelible love we mutually bear each other. I send Lucy 
one book and mark and our love and two primers to Theodore. 

Give my love to the children and write me at Independence, Missouri. 

P. S.—I got me a new revolving pistol that will shoot six times in ten 
seconds and knife and dirk and hatchet. Sarahs likeness shows all ex- 
cept the hatchet and that does not show very plain as it does not hang so 
as to show it plain. 





-We have just arrived at St. Louis and amid the hurry and the bustle 


of a large town and a busy day with us I take time simply to inform you of 


our safe arrival at this point in good health. We shall be able to get ali 


--. -1é waht here but at-hicher. ratcs.g-neraly than.was ant.c_pated. I can- 
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not take time to write you at length. Tomorrow we take a boat for Inde- 
pendence and will purchase our mules on the way up. After our arrival 
at Independence I will have more leisure and then will embrace the first 
opportunity of writ ng you at length, giving you a little history of our 
journey and country so far, incidents, thoughts, feel!ngs, etc., etc. 

Do not fail to write me at Independence, Missouri, immediately and at 
least twice, as di:ected before; as we shall probably not leave that place 
before the 25th of April It seems as if there was a long absence before 
us and my heart feels for you; but bear up under it with a noble spir t and 
our meeting will be the more happy—probably the happiest hour of our 
lives. For although we thought nothing could excel our first love and 
carly attachment yet with me as time passes, it seems as it was to learn 
more and more truly to love and value each others happiness. And a 
seperat.on like the present is calculated to call out every dormant 
feeling and exhibit it in its true colors. Love to the children and all. 


My Dear Wife: 

I am now on the extreme frontier of the Un'ted States being only 12 
niiles from the Indian Territory, We arrived here safely on yesterday. 
And I now embrace the first opportunity to inform you of our safe arrival. 
We are now at the last and only turning point in our journey; when the 
fainthearted and doubting can turn back if they choose; but this line 
passed the only course is onward to the end. But we have none such in 
our Company that we know of. If Sharp and Caldwell come up wth our 
wagons from C-ncinnati as is expected daily, we shall be in full force. 

We had to run the gauntlet in reaching this place, as there was 
cholera in St Louis at the time and on the Ohio River we passed one 
boat at Cairo (where Samuel wished us to write) that had one dead of 
chole:a on board. Our boats stopped at the same landing and we spoke 
from deck to deck; but we are now enti. e'y out of reach in a very healthy 
end beautiful town. We are boarding this week in a private family ai 
$2.29 per week for one week, when we intend camping out until it will 
be safe to start out on our journey, which will not be before one month 
from this time and perhaps six weeks This seems Ike a long t me but 
we Shall occupy the time very profitably in buying up and training our 
teams and accustoming ourselves to camp ng out. We now sleep on the 
floor with nothing but our blankets, all in one room. 

We now think of going with oxen instead of mules as they are much 
Letter liked here than mules for that purpose; for several reasons, the 
principal of which are that there is not so much danger of oxen running 
away and the Indians will not steal them as they care nothing for an ox 
but they will steal a mule wherever they can catch him. Oxen will 
probably require some fifteen days more on the road but what is that 
compared with the safety of an oxteam? It ‘s not regarded as anything 
here. In fact it is gong to be a longer jou_ney any way we can fix it 
than we anticipated before we left. You know we talked of sixty days 
but that we find is on packed mules and that with very good luck, while 
with wagons it will require with mu’es or oxen from 90 to 120 days. But 
we have no thoughts of going with pack-mules, as w.th wagons we can 
carry provisions for n-ne months and can sleep in-our wagons in rough 
weather There are not mo:e than 300 Californians here yet and they are 
nearly all camped out from 2 to 8 miles from town.: We were greatly 
surprised to find William Pettibone and his Sandusky Company here. 
camping out about 8 miles from town, They had changed the.r minds 
and concluded to take the: South Pass route with the rest of us, There 
are a great many going from Missouri, mostly with oxen. How many will 
gs to Cal.fornia in al.. cannot yet be known, but it will be large. There 


will be plenty of company over and little or no danger is antic’pated 
except in the giving out of teams and here is another great reason with us 
for taking oxen,—Oxen w.ll perform the journey but nearly all the 
“American mules in Missou.i are 3 years old and under and are not re- 
garded as safe for the journey; and many of the Spanish mules (the only 
ciher kind, being such as are got from Mex co in the Santa Fe trade), 
are broken down w.th previous hard service, and hence are not fit for 
such a tr.p. And many of the inexperienced and thoughtless have come 
in and. hastily bought up mule-teams, composed to a g.eater or less 
extent of such mules, And the only suffering ant.cipated is from this 
source. . 

I find that the mails are very irregular between this place and Lower 
Sandusky; somet mes taking a month or more to get a letter from one 
Elace to the other, owing to bad roads and other irregularities. From this 
you will see that although we shall be here some four or six weeks I am 
not certain as I shall get one word in answer to this letter until I reach 
Californ.a. My only hope is that you will faithfully observe my request 
made in my letter from Cinc nnati in which I shall hear from you at 
least twice before I leave Independence’ It seems hard that we cannot 
have the comparatively poor consolat.on of holding sweet converse to- 
sether on paper while I seem yet to be as it were within speaking dis- 
tance. But if this be hard what will it be when we shall have left the 
front-er; after which unless we meet some return ng trains or special 
mail (as the.e is a probability that we shall), you will not hear from 
me for 5 or 6 months. But that shall not hinder but rather stimulate me 
in talking to you from Independence often, freely and at length as long 
as I remain and if I have not the pleasure of your reply I shall at least 
have the satisfaction, great to me, of knowing that I am thereby minister- 
ing to your comfort. I hope that in return you will think of me and the 
ext_eme gratificat.on it will afford me to find on my arrival in California 
about 12 letters from you in answer to this and others I shall write, 
written regularly half monthly, by which I can s.t down and read up the 
news—regularly from week to week, from the time I left and recorded at 
the time,—and not so much the news as your thoughts and feel'ngs thus 
communicated to one I know to be the only object of earthly sol citude 
to you’ If I find this I shall be more than compensated for all I am now 
qaoing and shall do for you before leaving. | 

I feel more than ever, now that we are separated for so long a time 
that you and the children are all that I do or can love in this world or 
was made or intended to be loved by me, The love of other kindred in 
compar.son with this sinks into insignificance, nay, is forgotten. I can 
only remember you. I have no care or anxious thought for others and I 
feel that you look upon me in the same | ght My time and energies shali 
all be devoted to the advancement of your temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests. And if I thought I was endangering our interests in a hazardous 
enterprise I should even now turn back from it But as we expressed to 
each other our views and feelings the Sabbath evening before we left: 
so it seems to me now; that .f God did not approbate my course and de- 
sires. He woud not in Hs providence, seemingly, so have favored me 
in all my plans look-to and embracing the object of my p esent pursuit. 
Oh, let us more heartily comm.t all our ways into His hands and let it be 
cur great object to become more subservient to His Will. I feel afra'd 
sometimes that my affections are placed too strongly on you to be pleas- 
ing n the sight of a jealous God. But then I think He has placed these 
emotions in our breasts and has intimated that for the sake of his wife 
a man is justified .n leaving his Father and Mother, ete I have and de 
now often think of what has passed between us and the feelings you 
manifested in speaking of or allud_ng to a subject, (not necessary here 





to mention), which had the effect to fix more firmly in your mind than 
ever that it was to me you could only look for real friendship and sup- 
port We will then continue to cher:sh unrestrained that ardent feeling 
of attachment to each other, which orig nally springing up involuntarily 
in our hearts has at length ripened into a plant of such vigorous growth. - 
And while we are providentially called upon to submit to a temporary 
sepfration, let us do so cheerfully, looking forward to the time when we 
shall God willing, be permitted to meet again. I cannot wr'te you as 
freely, as familiarly a letter as this to be subm'tted to the inspection of 
any other person. And in most of my letters I would like and shall say 
somethings suited only to your ears and for this reason and as I cannot 
write as often to Father or Mother or Sarah or other friends, I want 
vou to so ‘nform them and at my request to mark and read to them such 
portions of my letters as are of general intez:est and such as you see 
proper. Tell them this that I may be excused from unnecessary labor and 
expense. 

I have so far seen no place in which I would locate. I have seen 
many pleasant locations but for me they do not possess the requis te qual- 
ifications,—a temperature best adapted to weak lungs. A climate of this 
kind I think it is my duty to find as I have broken up my bus/ness (and 
residence I m ght say) in Lower Sandusky. This upper and weste.n part 
of Missouri is very beautiful and a very rich country, But the curse 
of Slavery is upon it and as I said, is in other respects not the best 
adapted to my health. And as we shall leave Lower Sandusky it will 
moke no difference where or how far we go. The difficulty is in giv ng 
up what has been to us a home and friends but this accomplished it makes 
little difference, so fa: as distance is concerned where we select a new 
home and form or make new friends Let us only think of the many 
years happiness we may yet be permitted to spend in each other’s 
soc ety, provided the right location is obtained. Can we not be happy 
together in Cal fornia or any other country that will afford me a greater 
number of years or days than any other, all other things being sufficiently 
adapted I think we can. 

I want you to Live as economicslly as poss ble until you see how I 
succeed. For if I should fail in realizing anything n California, wh'ch 
is certainly possib’e, however improbable, we would need everything that 
would be left to effect our removal elsewhere. The more I think of t the 
more I am satisfied that I d:d right in selling our farm And t seems to 
me that Providence has at least designed to affo.d us the opportunity of 
setting out of L Sandusky. 

I want you to be particular in writing,—as to yourself, the children 
father and Mother —your removal to Belleville and how you are suited 
there, how you get along in every respect, etc,.etc. If you get this n 
time to answer me here by the 25th of April (by wh'ch t:me we shal! 
probably leave) do so; but thet I may be su:e to get the substance of the 
same only repeat the essential part in your first. letter addressed to me 
at San Francisco. Tell Lucy and Theodore that although a great way 
off their Papa thinks of the them every day and wonders if they are 
good children and mind what their Mama teils them. Kiss Eben and the 
baby for me I know not whether to call him Samuel or not. When you 
write tell me what you th nk of my likeness sent you and Sarah. 

It is a'most useless to wr.te, I cannot say what I feel or write as J 
would speak if present, so much that all I have now written seems en- 
tirely inadequate to communicate to your mind a fair expression of mv 
feelings; and yet I would on no consideration forego this imperfect mode 
of communing with you You may readily suppiy what is missing and 
take a part for the whole. 

If you should hear of the. loss by Fremont of all his men in crossing 
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the mountains for California be not alarmed. He determined to cross in 
mid-winter and by an entirely new track and the snow six feet deep. 
withal, the severity of last winter’s cold weather overtook them in the 
mountains and some half of his men perished after wandering about 
some time. Fremont is a bold and daring adventurer and undertaking 
such an expedition in the dead of winter was at that time regarded as 
hazardous in the extreme. 

I must again, before I close, ask you to be faithful in writing me 
regularly according to my request. You can find time to do it if you 
think so and are determined to do it. If no other time offers, write when 
all others have gone to bed. Why, if you feel as anxious about it as 
{ do you would sit up 2-3 of the night every two weeks. I promise myself 
you will be the most punctual of any of our wives. You need give your- 
self no fears but that I shall write often enough. 

How does Mary take and how does she get along at home? Tell 
me how you and Mother get along and when they leave for home; I have 
little doubt but what we shall have opportunity of writing back to the 
States while on our way out, as we shall certainly meet some one coming 
back; and there will be some mail arrangements, probably. 

You will see by the time it is agoing to take us that you will not hear 
from me from California for a month or two longer than we anticipated 
but we shall not be so soon gone. So that you will hear from me often 
from Independence. This letter goes out by Tuesday’s mail, (March 27th) 
—I must take my leave. Goodbye, 


My Dear Almira: 

I cannot forbear embracing the quiet of the Sabbath afternoon ta 
send you a few lines. You will see by the date and caption that we are 
still in Independence. Yesterday afternoon we moved two miles out of 
town and commenced camping out, taking with us some ham, hard 
bread, coffee, sugar, pepper and salt. Last night we lay in our tents for 
the first time. I experienced no injury, not the least. I took no cold and 
i feel every way very well except the richness of the food creates a little 
nausea at the stomach, but I will soon overcome that. We have had very 
favorable weather ever since we arrived and if the present prospect 
continues we may be able to start by the 15th of this month. We gave 
up the idea of buying oxen on more mature deliberation and we have 
now purchased the very best mules the country can afford, taking such 
as are well broken and gentle and of sufficient age to stand the journey 
and none others. We had to pay more for such mules but we thought it 
was poor economy to start such a journey with cheap mules. Every one 
admits our mules to be among the best and if any mules stand it ours 
will. 

I am very sorry to find letters so long in reaching this place from 
Lower Sandusky, 15 days, one just received. I fear I shall have to leave 
Independence without hearing from you more than once and that a short 
letter, perhaps promising a longer one the next time, while I shall have 
to travel over the plains and mountains three months, hoping to find the 
longer letter when I reach California. I hope this may not be so, as I 
am. sure it would be if you knew how muhc I desire to hear from you. 

But as I said before, I shall do my part, trusting that you will do 
yours. I am satisfied that the journey is not going to be as unpleasant as 
I at first supposed. 

This town is full of men who have been on and to Santa Fe repeat- 
edly and they like it and seem to regard it as pleasure excursion, We 
shall not be as long with the mules as we would have been with oxen. 
This you will like better, I think. 

Our Company are all well. In writing to me always mention the 
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health of all the other members of our company’s families—or any other 
items that would be of interest to any member of the Company, as far 
as you can. We have all agreed to do this; so that when one receives a 
letter all to a certain extent will hear from home. And this will some- 
times be of great advantage as some letters may miscarry or be delayed, 
while among us all we shall be receiving letters constantly. You need 
not think of answering this letter to Independence, as I shall in al! 
probability be gone before your reply could reach me. 

It would no doubt be interesting to hear how we manage matters in 
camp, as to cooking, etc., but I cannot take up room or time to go into 
that now. We have got us a light sheet iron stove that will boil pot 
victuals, fry meat, boil coffee, and bake a loaf of bread or pan of biscuit. 
All of us seem to understand cooking as well as our wives and all are 
anxious to try their hands. We have on the whole a very pleasant com- 
pany and nothing has occurred so far to mar our harmony and I presume 
nothing will. Many jolly companies are here camping out all raound the 
town, waiting for grass, and when we go we shall have plenty of company 
Let all the family who wish read this letter. Give my respects to friends 
and love to the children and self. I shall write you once or twice more 
before leaving this place. 


I. received yours of the 15th ult on last Wednesday (4th inst.) and 
right glad was I to hear from you. We all, except Tyler and Stuber, re- 
ceived our first letters and first intelligence from home, by the same mail, 
having been just a month from home. We had pleasant times in the 
camp the rest of that day. I was glad to see your sheet filled (and how 
could you stop short of that), and you seem to think you have given me 
a long letter but I guess when you receive my letter of the 25 ult. of eight 
pages you will no longer boast of a letter of three pages, although that 
passed for a pretty long letter and was very refreshing to my spirits. 
If you can scarcely wait one week for a letter from me, how do. you sup- 
pose I can wait patiently two weeks for a letter from you and the 
children? Unless you suppose I care less about home and think less of 
them than you do of me. But this you do not think. Then let me hear 
from you regularly every two weeks while I am gone and oftener when 
anything special of interest to me occurs. When I get to California [ 
shall be from one to two hundred miles from the Post Office and shall 
have to go or send at great expense for my letters; and to be disap- 
pointed at such times would be too bad; bear this in mind and always 
Have a letter at San Francisco for me when I go or send, I told our 
Company I should get a letter from you at Independence on the 5th inst. 
{ got it on the 4th. May it always be one day in advance. I like the tone 
and spirit of your letter. I can heartily sympathize with you in the feel- 
ings you experienced following my departure and with you anxiously 
look forward to that most joyous day, the hour of our meeting, the Lord 
willing. 

We have now been in camp eight days and I have not felt more 
hearty or better for two years past than I do now. I have not taken or 
had the least symptoms of cold in that time and the sickly feeling the 
first day produced by so free a use of meat has entirely left me. I was 
some annoyed by a cold about two weeks after I left home; that has now 
entirely left me and I expect no more danger from camping out. We 
had one night that was a pretty good test,—warm in the evening, rained 
and blew hard all night and turned cold with a little snow towards 
morning. 

There are now 1100 Californians in Independence, 700 of whom are 
camping like ourselves and there are 600 at St. Joseph, a place about 75 
miles above this, and this number will probably be doubled by others who 
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are yet to arrive and then a good many will go from different parts of 
Missouri. But if recent accounts from the mines can be relied on there is 
enough for us all. We have just received news that Gold has been dis- 
covered more abundant still and silver still more abundant. 

But you may safely dismiss all fears as to my ability to stand the 
journey. I can sleep soundly all night and get a good night’s rest and 
I feel well and active and am increasing in strength every day. We have 
very fine camping ground within 10 to 15 rods of a good spring of water 
and 1 and % miles from town. Some of us are in town every day. We 
have purchased meat for our outfit, consisting in part of 750 pounds of 
side meat smoked, 1000 Ibs. navy (hard) bread, 600 Ibs. flour, 200 Ibs, 
coffee, 100 lbs. rice, 360 of sugar, 8 bushels dried apples and peaches in 
equal proportions, 12 lbs. tea, salt, pepper, etc., etc.; well supplied for 
nine months after we leave Independence. And we have heard from 
Glenn and he has shipped a large quantity of tools and iron for mining 
purposes. The Company are all well and have answered their letters. I 
intended to have got weighed before I wrote you again and let you 
know if there was any difference. I will do so however before I leave. 
i imagine I have increased in weight and they say I look much improved 
in appearance as to health. I shall take every pains you may be sure in 
making myself comfortable and safe for this journey. The weather is 
very favorable and if it continues we shall not be here more than a 
week or two longer. I will write you again before leaving. Everything 
goes on harmoniously in Camp. Stuber is a very acceptable member of 
our Company and so is George Tyler. By Stuber 1 learn that Phillip 
spent his nights at his grocery in political discussion but never drank a 
drop or spent any money. He says he and Dr. Castletown would talk 
till a late hour and he had often to send them off that he might get to 
bed, This makes me think more of Phillip. Stuber thinks Phillip will 
set married before long. 

I think you had better go and see your friends as often as you can 
sc as not to seem to be much regardless of home. I think you will feel 
better and the time will pass more pleasantly away. 

As to our returning little is or can be known at present. We shail 
be controlled by cricumstances, however we may have talked at home, 
Smith and Boren included. I shall try and do what is for the best. 

As to the robbery or theft in Cincinnati;—while we were all out of 
our room witnessing the departure of a boat, some one broke open 
Stevenson’s trunk, found no money and took nothing, and then broke 
open Gallagher’s and took $60. No clue to the theft. The landlord made 
up $15 and Gallagher lost $45. There were no other losses of moment. I 
have only room to subscribe myself. 

My love to yourself doubled, trebled, shaken down and running over 
and with this sentiment I will begin and end all my letters, as well as my 
life. 

Fidelity to each other everywhere and under all circumstances. 
Always write me long letters; write regularly. Write particulars; do not 
be afraid to speak the language of the heart. Write so long as there is a 
nook or corner to stick in a word. Tell me where you trade, 


Yours of the 26th ult. received three days ago. I was glad to hear 
from you so soon again. J am only sorry now that I did not tell you to 
write me weekly until I left this place, as I should in that case have re- 
ceived word from home oftener. I am glad you anticipated your time and 
the hope that you will do so again is my only encouragement to look for 
an answed to my St. Louis letter. I now begin to think I may possibly get 
your answer to my first letter from Independence written March 25th. 
From a note from Mr. Stark on the back of your last letter I am led to 


believe that my St. Louis letter was received at his office at the time he 
mailed you last. Mr. Smith has just received his wife’s answer to his 
St. Louis letter. We are all well, very well, myself particularly and I 
would not say it if it were not true. You know I do not believe in any 
deception of the kind. 

We are yet in Camp, nearly in readiness to depart; the want of suf- 
ficient grass only now detaining us. That is not yet sufficient and we 
cannot yet fix the day of our departure with certainty but will probablv 
leave the last of this or the first of next week, although we may not get 
away even then. I will write you once more from Independence and that 
on the day previous to our departure, 

It gratifies me that you are so well pleased with your pin. You 
know I can always hit it when I try and take time to think what will 
suit you and be appropriate. It cost me $4.00 after paying $3.00 for the 
first two,—the one in plain dress for you and Sarah’s in full r_-g, and when 
it was known that I should need all my money as everything was costing 
us more than we anticipated. For instance, I had to pay $22 for a good 
revolving pistol. But I thought I owed you that much and more and ne 
expenditure has afforded me greater satisfaction than that. Nothing 
that I can do to afford you satisfaction and enjoyment while I am gone 
shall I fail to do, as it is little than I can do, at best, to compensate you 
for the sacrifices you have so freely made for my or our sakes, or to 
enable you to while away the long and lonesome hours. I am sorry, not 
disappointed, to hearthat you feel very lonesome in your new home and 
unnatural mode of living. You ask if I feel as you do. I answer, “Very 
rauch the same” as you may ere this have discovered from the tenor of my 
letters, and yet there is necessarily a difference,—you being shut in doors 
with even less opportunities for visiting and receiving company, with the 
same daily routine of duty, with the children and everything to remind 
you of me; while to me new and strange scenes are daily presenting them- 
selves, with new employments constantly engrossing my time, with plenty 
of good. lively company and such glittering and exciting prospects ahead. 


So that while Iam by these means kept in a good measure from that lone- 


some and tedious state of mind. Yet over all this, my mind and heart’s 
desires are constantly breaking and running back, with longing desire for 
“home” and all its sweets. Yes, “Home, Sweet Home” is the all absorbing 
subject of my thoughts, particularly on the Sabbath and such other times 
as I am less engaged. And it is the love of wife and children, my dear 
companions, that has led me in this way to sacrifice as it were, for a time, 
wife and children and self—for had I none to feel or provide for but my- 
self, I might feel like seeking a living accompanied by fewer dangers and 
difficulties and care less for prolonging life as less would depend upon its 
existence. But what a happy and fortunate condition is the marriage 
relation devised by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness for man! It seems te 
me the very consummation of earthly bliss as it affords such objects of 
love and attachment as nothing else could, and without which it seems to 
me the world would prove inadequate to furnish a suffic‘ent amount of 
rational enjoyment. But these refiections and feelings, with me, only 
stimulate my spirits and stir me up to greater exertion and would lead 
me to make still greater sacrifices if need be to promote our temporal! 
welfare and happiness by adding to the number of our days and in- 
creasing our means. And I hope and trust that you will be moved to bea: 
up under it in like manner with a noble fortitude and cheerful spirit, I 
know you will. 

I preceive I have already answered most of your inquiries in my last 
letter. In acknowledging the receipt of my letters give the date, as I am 
writing so many I shall not otherwise know whether they are all re- 
ceived or not, nor will I know to which letter you allude,—as in your 


Monday 
April 16th 


last letter I do not know certainly which letter you allude to by saying 
that my second letter is received. I wrote one or two letters from Cin- 
cinnati, one from St. Louis March 17th, one from this place March 25, 
one April ist and one April 8th. I can only say in reference to Mr. 
Bradish’s papers that if they are not in some pigeon hole to the book 
case with other papers they are in the lowest pigeon hole to the extreme 
left by themselves where I always kept them. I may have filed away 
some tax receipts and other receipts but I think not. Mr. Watson will 
find them in the book case somewhere. ff Mr. Watson should move away 
it is my wish that he leave with you my books and office furniture, a list 
ef which you will find in his receipt among the papers I left with you. 
I cannot tell you, my Dear, how long I shall be absent. I shall try and do 
what is best and withal rest assured I shall return as soon as it is possi- 
ble, consistently with the accomplishment of my object. That I must 
not lose sight of; it would be unmanly, nay childish and unprofitable to 
look back having put your hand to the plough. Our last accounts here 
from California are very encouraging and entirely confirmatory of pre- 
vious accounts. Some letters have just been received here from citizens 
gone to California, one of which is published in a paper sent by Mr. 
Stevenson to Mary. You can get that and read it. The writer is wel! 
known here having gone from Jndependence and is a truthful man and 
they say every confidence can be placed in his statements, Large numbers 
are daily congregating here from all parts of the Union. It is impossible as 
yet to estimate the number that wlil go from this and neighboring towns 
by the South Pass but they will be large. There are some 1500 here now 
and about as many more at neighboring points. It seems as lf we were 
spending more time here than necessary but we came in a very lucky 
time to avoid the Cholera, which is now raging in St. Louis and at all 
other points of note, I suppose down the river to New Orleans; and 
cvery boat that now arrives from St. Louis has cholera on board and more 
er less die on every one of them. One boat lost as many as eight and some 
passengers that have been landed have died of Cholera afterwards, but 
not many, not more than two or three. But it does not spread to any 
that have not been exposed on the river or at St. Louis. Independence is 
some three miles from the river and mostly out of reach of the river in- 
fluence and not a place liable to Cholera; and if it were or if the 
Cholera shou'd reach it we could any day move our Camp 8 or 10 m'les 
out of town or even more. Give yourself no uneasiness on this acount. 
nor think that I am keeping anything back. I only desired to give you a 
true representation of things concerning us without suppression; and 
this I shall always do, let others do as they may. You may rest assured 
of this. 


We have this day packed our wagons and have only a few things to 
cet. We have also divided our teams. Stevenson and myself and Stuber 
go together and take a gentle well broke team. Smith, Boren and Tyler 
go together and take all the wild mules as George has no fears and is a 
sood teamster. Caldwell, Sharp and Gallagher go together, taking a 
gentle team. We find that our wagons are not going to be overloaded 
and we can lodge in them with all ease, when necessary. We have got 
along so far without the least difficutly in the division of wagons and 
the division of loads and teams, and that being the worst part I anticipate 
no difference. It requires a little forbearance to get along with- 
and a good deal to get along with ——-——. The latter is very passionate 
and the other man, you know, is a little jealous and cannot well take a 
joke, and, jokes you know are always abundant in a company of men off 
from home on an expedition like this of ours. But with him it almost 
always turns out seriously and such persons are always most likely to be 
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made the butt of all the jokes. But it is well for him that Loveland is 
along as he proves a very fine subjject for sport. Loveland goes into our 
wagons by turns. I think I told you before that our Company was divided 
into two Messes for cooking and eating now and until we reach Califor- 
nia; Ist Smith, Boren, Stevenson, Tyler and myself. 2nd, Caldwell, Sharp, 
Gallagher and Stuber and Loveland. Stuber is one of the most shrewd, 
pleasant, industrious and agreeable men in our company,—all like him. 
We are well pleased get him in our wagon. Tyler is a good industrious 
clever fellow and I should have been satisfied with him as he is a good 
horseman and would restrain himself some in our company. Grosvenor 
is also a very fine industrious boy and I should have no objection to him. 
Stuber is neither vulgar nor sulky. 

The Sandusky Company were very anxious that we should go with 
them but they had changed their minds so often and were so anxious to 
get off sooner than anybody thought advisable, that we declined going 
with them. They were to start on Monday last but put it off till last 
Saturday. We also liked our guide better than theirs. The man who 
conducts our Company is Jas. Headspeth, a very competent and noted 
suide. He has been out with Fremont. The number of our travelling 
Company I cannot give exactly but we shall have some thirty wagons 
and about 75 to 100 men. We have just heard indirectly from our guide, 
Mr. Headspeth, that he will certainly leave the last of this week. This 
may be so. I will write you, however, as I said before the day we start 
but it will be a shorter letter than usual, only to advise you of the precise 
day of our departure and such other particulars as I cannot give now. 
This I expect is my last letter of any length that you will receive from 
me at Independence. And I can hardly close it and yet I have said all 
that occurs to me that will be of interest to you. You ask me if I have 
money enough. Hardly enough. I paid in to the Company what was 
required of me but I had to borrow $25 of Stuber for Stevenson. We 
shall now get along as we shall want no money after we start and if we 
do, Stuber has a surplus with him and so has Smith. I tell you it costs 
us all more than we expected. When we completed the purchase of our 
mules they stood us as follows: 2 at $90 each; 1 at $50; 6 at $80; 2 at $79 
each; 3 at $60 each and $44 for one pony. But I tell you we have got the 
finest and best mules the country affords; the average price of good com- 
mon mules is $65, The $90 mules are said to be the best span of mules sold 
in Independence. They are a heavy span of grays, well matched and well 
broke and can be relied on. These have fallen to my team. As I wish to 
set my letter to the Post Office tonight must close and can only say, give 
my love to the children and tell them to be patient and the time will come 
around after a awhile when I shall return. Respects to all. 


My Dear Wife: 

When I wrote you last (April 15th) I supposed that in my next (this) 
letter I should be able to inform you of the exact day of our departure 
and which would probably be my last letter to you from this place. And 
had I deferred writing for three or four days I might have been able to do 
so; but as I had made up my mind to write you every week while we re- 
mained at Independence—and as the day of departure has been deferred 
in consequence of cold weather for the week past I have concluded to 
write you today again. This I do not only because I feel inclined to do 
so by own feelings, but I know that every time you hear from me com- 
forts and sustains you and I find in me a strong desire to do all and 
everything I can to enable you to while away the time most pleasantly 
and judging you by myself, I think nothing rejoices you more than to find 
a.letter in the Post Office from me, and that it makes no difference | 
whether it contains any new and important thing or not; but that its 


chief charm is in its being a letter from one who fills the whole circle of 
your affections. I very much regret that I did not desire you to write 
me weekly while at Independence and until you were certain that your 
letters would no longer reach me at this place, as two weeks seems a 
long time to be without word from home. I am glad you have not so far 
confined yourself to my request but have written oftener. I hope you will 
continue to do so hereafter all the while I am gone. I begin to think 
once a week will be much better and more satisfactory rule than two. I 
suggest this for your consideration. 

We have had very cold and unpleasant weather for five or six 
days past which has very much retarded the grass growth and conse- 
quently we shall not leave tomorrow as was at one time anticipated but 
shall probably leave by the 30th inst. If the weather is favorable (as it 
has been yesterday and today and will probably continue so) we shall 
certainly not leave before the 27th or 28th. We find here prevailing 
among all the hunters and pilots the same superstitious notion that pre- 
vails so universally among all the old Salts or Sea Captains that Sunday 
is the most favorable day to leave port or start on a long and adven- 
turous voyage or journey. Hence nearly all of them are bent on starting 
on Sunday. Many object to this and consequently the day of departure is 
publicly announced for Saturday or Monday, Saturday as a compromise 
day or Monday to suit all, for as but little progress is made the first day, 
any who wish can start Monday and overtake those who start Sunday. 
This last was the case, I believe, with the Sandusky City Company, who 
left on Monday the 16th inst. I hope that you will not be disturbed that 
we start no sooner. It was a little hard for me to make up my mind ta 
wait patiently 15 or 20 days longer than we expected to, when we left 
home. But I have done so and I am not now the least impatient and I 
shall make it my object in this letter to bring you to the same conclusion 
before I have done. And first we found that in Lower Sandusky our- 
selves and others knew little about a “journey over the plains” as it is 
called here, while here it is as familiar to almost every one as is with us 
at home a trip to New York and not much more thought of, as it is dif- 
ficult to find a business man of long standing who has not himself been 
to Santa Fe and there are hundreds who have been to San Francisco. 
Now we have found that among the many important things to be attended 
to, are two main ones—first, food for our animals on the way and, second, 
to guard with sleepless vigilance against our animals being lost by run- 
ning away from fright or being stolen away by the Indians. More than 
three-fourths of the disasters incident to the plains are found to result 
from a neglect of these two things. It was our object first to obtain the 
very best and safest kind of a team, and, having done that, as we believe. 
it is now our object to take the best course to preserve and sustain them; 
as our lives depend on the lives of our animals. Oxen and mules are the 
only beasts of draught or burden ever employed for the journey and, here 
by way of explanation, one word as to our having first talked of taking 
oxen. Here, as everywhere else, men talk and advise as their interest 
may happen to lead them and every other man you meet in Independence 
has either oxen or either mules to sell and some both and they that have 
neither have the interest of some friend to promote who has them to 
sell. So you will see that it was no easy matter for us to determine in 
less than a week, after the most diligent inquiry which, all things consid- 
ered, were the best, oxen or mules. We have decided in favor of mules. 
Aftreall that can be said in favor of oxen only one thing can be said in 
favor of the ox,—and that is that it is not so liable to run away or be 
stolen by the Indians, while the mules will perform the journey a little 
quicker, will subsist on less, endure warm weather better and go longer 
without water, while a little increase of watchfulness will guard against 


Indian Stampedes. But it is not enough to have good mule teams. They 
must have a sufficiency of grass (new grass) to live on and perform the 
day’s journey, and if in our anxiety to get under way we start one week 
too soon our mules will fall away in the week more than can be regained 
in four weeks afterward on good grass, and they very often get so sore as 
to require rest for a week or two in which time they will be passed by 
those who start one week or even two weeks later. So says every man 
here of any knowledge on the subject, and further that mules that are re- 
duced so in the start are very apt to give out entirely unless they can lay 
by for five or six weeks, and how can this be done in safety. Now these 
are rules to be observed on all, even ordinary, occasions but how much 
more so at a time like this where probably 3000 to 5000 persons with 
about as many mules or oxen will be passing nearly the same beaten 
track within about three weeks time of each other at the fartherest, and 
most of them (in the start at least) within a week's time, and that too 
when the gress, has just begun to grow and of course cannot be plenty. 
Now it is natural and safe to divide these emigrating parties into three 
classes so far as regards the supply of grass. 1st, The first who leave just 
in time to get enough, none others having gone before, and they not being 
so numerous as to require large quantities of grass. 2nd, Those who rush 
after hurried in greater number and who being thrown so close upon the 
heels of the first will for a time at least see their animals suffering and 
falling away for the want of sufficient sustenance. And 3rd, Those who 
do not start until there is plenty of grass which will probably be in 6, or 
S or 10 days after the second class leave and not over 3 weeks after the 
first class leave. The Sandusky City Company hope to be of the fortu- 
nate few who compose the first class. We desired to go with them but 
could not make up our minds to run a risk which all, (save themselves), 
thought unnecessary and venturesome; for how narrow must appear to 
any the chance of hitting the precise point of time when the grass is 
barely sufficient and before the masses shall begin to crowd in. The 
2nd class are now leaving and will be for two or three days and perhaps 
more (we cannot tell to a fraction or none would err). And the 3rd class 
will leave on or after the first of May to 10th of May. 

By an individual who has just visited our camp we learn that the 
guide for our train requires us to be in readiness on Monday morning, the 
30th. He leaves his residence on Sunday and calls that his starting point 
but will not reach our encampment before Monday. We made up our 
minds to give up the idea of being in the first train over, not only for the 
reasons above, but on the first train will of necessity devolve the burden 
of cutting down many rough places for the wagons and bridging many of 
the streams and those who follow will be saved this trouble. But do not 
imagine that in waiting two weeks after the first trains we expect to 
reach California that length of time after them; we hope, or rather fear. 
we shall pass on the road many who start before us. But if in this we 
have erred and those who go before find plenty of grass and no cause 
of delay on that account, as we certainly hope they may, we shall be on 
the way, and even now are cheering ourselves up with the reflection that 
the most of us are leaving our families and interests more dear to us than 
all the Gold in California and on this account we do not incur any avoid- 
able risk in a journey where of necessity there are risks enough to en- 
counter; while if there be gold in such quantities in California, two 
weeks will make little or no difference but if there be not and the ad- 
venture should prove a failure (which we certainly hope it will not) 
we can only grin and mortification will rest most lightly upon those who, 
not rushing forward so eagerly at great risk or privation, took it more 
coolly and made the journey at a time when they could do so with the 
most ease and pleasure as well as safety to themselves and animals. I 


have gone into this subject at length in order, before we leave, to satisfy 
you that in this particular we have acted wisely. And as I have probably 
dwelt longer on this point and been more particular than any other 
member of our Company, although Smith, Boren, Stevenson and others 
are now writing and all will probably write before we leave (but all do 
uot write or dwell alike on the same subjects) I would suggest that you 
take some pains to read to your “California friends” such portions of 
this communication as are of general interest to you all for really I believe 
we begin to feel quite an interest in each other’s wives as well as our own 
and this we may the more freely confess as under present circumstances 
it will not be likely to give rise to any jealousy. I will further say that f{ 
have read these portions of my letter to some of the principal members of 
our Company and, concurring with me in the truth of the statements 
and reasons as given, it is their desire also that you do this. And, here in 
connection with this subject, I will add that Benjamin Headspeth, our 
guide, is considered one of the very best. He is the Headspeth that accom- 
panied Fremont—was with him some six years. 

We moved last Friday to present encampment, a very fine one, 8 
miles from Independence on the Santa Fe Road from which place I am 
now writing. Here water, wood, corn and wild grass are abundant, 
which furnishes us with an opportunity of-trying our hand at cooking. 
We have, as I said before, several excellent cooks in our Company. Some 
crack on making one thing and some another and really we get along 
very well in this respect. Today each mess made a pot-pie; I had the 
honor of officiating for our mess; it was good of course. 

Our wagons are now all packed and our mules apportioned to each 
wagons and we shall this week enjoy a little leisure for the first time. I 
will tell you how I have fixed myself for lodging. Instead of a Buffalo 
robe, which will spoil by the way if it gets wet, Stevenson and myself 
have made us a good mattress and pillow to be laid in our wagon; the 
- load only fills it to within about six inches of the top of the box. Over 
the load we have laid a light board of pine and on this floor we spread 
our mattress, which with our blankets, makes a first rate bed. I made the 
mattress and prpared and filled it with corn husks in one day and laid 
on it that night for the first time. Stuber, Tyler, Gallagher and Loveland 
pitch a tent and lodge in that, leaving but two of us to sleep in each 
wagon, so we are not crowded; they prefer doing this. If we should 
desire at any time to sleep on the ground we have an india rubber spread 
to lay under our mattress on the ground to keep out the wet and all 
dampness. We are now all fixed to our mind and it so happened that 
each got the thing he desired. 

You say I must always speak of my health. It continues good. i 
have not yet taken the least cold since we commenced camping out, now 
three weeks, and, in that time we have experienced all kinds of weather 
worse for me than any between this and California. Last week was very 
changeable, cold, disagreeable weather, rainy with very cold nights and 
very windy, so that it seemed to me that if I could satnd that I need not 
fear anything ahead. From present indications I have strong reason to 
hope that the journey will prove beneficial to my health. I have increased 
a pound or two in weight since I left home by one scale and more by 
another, but I will set it down at the smallest increase. In your next 
letter tell me how you get along for wood and water; how your money 
holds out and who calls on you, who are your best neighbors. I now 
expect to get an answer from my St. Louis letter and from my first from 
this place. By a note on the back of your last letter received, made by 
Mr. Stark or Charles Green and also by Mrs. Boren’s letter of the 24th 
inst., I learn that my St. Louis letter was received March 26th. On the 
eve of my departure I will drop you a line by which you will learn how 
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many of your letters wil! have been received by me before leaving. | 
intended and may this week write to Mr. White. Remember me to him 
and his wife lest I do not find time to write him as I have some engage- 
ments to fill which may prevent it. All our Company are well and in 
good spirits. Here on the verge of an almost boundless prairie, although 
some 1300 miles from home, it appears to me as if I had not yet taken 
ny leave of home; and in view of our speedy departure I am daily look 
ing forward to it as the time when I am to bid you farewell. I will not 
promise any more short letters as in my last I intimated that this would 
probably be a short one. But really I do not know how to write you a 
short letter, the end of my sheet being the only limit. And I now feel as 
if I had a thousand things to say and yet it seems as if I had nothing 
further in particular to communicate. I see and hear a great deal that I 
night write and might possibly afford you a moment’s entertainment and 
I might in this way fill sheets purely of the descriptive. But really it 
does seem to me that time and paper occupied in giving you a description 
of the country in detail, of wild goose hunts, etc, etc., is not what you 
want to hear or will afford you any satisfaction, in the second perusal, as 
1 suppose you read my letters several times of course. Your last I have 
read through regularly three times and generally glanced over parts of it 
five or six times; and so of your fi:st. What is here not set down you can 
easily supply. You know what is in my heart and you can take the 
thought for the word. I shall not add anything further but if I think of 
anything I have omitted I will insert it in my next. 


My Dear Wife: 

I have just come in on horseback eight miles from the country where 
we are encamped, through the rain to mail the enclosed letter, written 
yesterday, and to get one from you as [| told our Company I looked for a 
letter this morning and not before. They were almost ready in advance 
to laugh at the failure of my prediction after I had taken so much pains to 
come to town eight miles in the rain, when no other would, although 
Smith would have come had it not rained. But my presentiment for the 
second time has proved true as I have the extreme pleasue of acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your letter of the 5th, being the third letter I have re- 
ceived. I shall not stop to answer it,—that I shall do before I leave the 


_ last of the week, to be closed Monday morning next when we shall with- 


out doubt leave for California. But to one thing I will reply as I failed 
to advert it in this letter although I did in my last (not yet received by 
you), anticipating your anxiety. I allude to the Cholera. I knew you 
would of course be filled with fear lest it should make its appearance here. 
So without consulting the rest of the Company (for I feared they would 
disapprove the design) I gave you a true statement of the matter as it 
existed here and I do not know now whether any others alluded to it in 
their letters. But you know very well the principle upon which I have 
always professed to act in such cases—never to keep beck but let the 
worst be known. I believe less pain and injury on the whole results from 
this course than from its opposite. Since my last writing I believe not a 
case of Cholera or anything that resemb!es it has occurred this side of the 
landing (3 miles from Independence on the river; we are 8 miles out of In- 
dependence and southwest). Only two or three cases of Cholera (and 
that not in an aggravated form) have occurred here ‘and they were im- 
ported from St. Louis. It has been all along on. the Missouri River on 
the boats leaving St. Louis but it does not spread into the country. 
We are safe. 

I have just taken out of the Post Office a letter for J. M. Smith and 
Isaac Sharp and have put into the Post Office with yours letters for Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Boren, Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Caldwell and Mrs. Loveland. In 
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my next I shall give you some news, perfectly reliable touching the Gold 
in California. It was this moment received and is credited by every 
citizen. It is from Governor Boggs and corroborates all and more than 
las yet been heard. ‘Gold ahead.” Goodbye. Yours in Love. 

Tioreb 


My Dear Wife: 

As stated in my last I received your very affectionate letter just as 
l put mine into the Post Office but had not time then to answer it fully. 
T will now proceed to do and as you will discover from the density of 
my lines intend to say all I can in this one and not all I could if I had 
room. I am sorry you lament so hard as you do in the first part of your 
letter and yet I am glad to hear you express your feelings without reserve. 
I hope you will always do so without regard to the effect it may have on 
me, and I will do the same. I understand you however; it is not so 
much because you would have things different from what they are, as a 
desire to pour out your whole soul before one who you know can and 
does sympathize with you in your present bereavement, and by so doing 
hope to receive or experience some relief, if not real pleasure in easing 
your mind and heart for a while, a short time, of the burden or a portion 
of it that presses upon it with such a crushing load. And honestly { 
do not know as I am sorry to see you manifesting some such feeling: 
as it is what I should expect from such a true hearted wife as you have 
ever been to me. And it is after all but a transcript of my own feelings 
and it is only a sense of duty, with a strong prospect ahead’ of adding 
something to our temporal happiness and, superadded still more, the 
exciting prospect of a joyful meeting, that enables me to bear up under 
it with seemingly less anxiety. I cannot but be struck with the similar- 
ity of thought and expression of which we have often spoken as marking 
the operation of each minds, while enjoying personally each other's 
society; and, which even now while so widely separated, is plainly man- 
ifested in our correspondence. You, no doubt, will have marked this 
with pleasure and need not that I should call your attention to it, and 
vet I cannot forbear mentioning an instance or two. In your last letter 
you say it appears as if I had not left for California, as long as I remained 
ait Independence, while I had penned the same sentiment in my last 
written before the receipt of yours. So again, in thinking over what 
would-be most acceptable to the children from me, in my power to give, 
1 thought if I were to enclose each in yours a letter, nothing would 
gratify them more; and I accordingly did so in mine of the 1st or 8th 
inst, while before this was received by you but was on the way, you 
made the same request. I am happy in being so fortunate as to anticipate 
your wishes; I hope I shall always be able to do so, and I hope 


-] have already done so in other instances not here enumerated. I think 


I have in one other to which you allude also. After I had long been 
writing you long and particular letters on every subject and in answer 
to every anticipated inquiry, I received yours of the 26th full of in- 
quiries already answered and nearly at your door, and, indeed, you 
informed me you were looking daily for that very thing. It may appear 
to others who are not capable, or in circumstances to sympathize with 
us that too much time is spent and too much paper occupied by me in my 
letters to you, but that shall not make any difference with me. Indeed, 
(although I say it strictly confidential) the rest of the wives at home 
are indebted to my example for both the frequency and the length of 


their letters. For when I commenced writing home they all laughed at 


the idea of writing so often and such long letters but I kept on in my 
ewn course and it was not a week before thay all had fallen in with my 
practice and were anxious not to be outdone, particularly Stevenson. 


I could not possibly write or get a letter off to you but what all must 
write. When I commenced enclosing two sheets ————— (and I don't 
know but others) did the same and even this morning when he was 
writing at my elbow discovered that I was writing this double lined, 
he seemed to regret very much that he had not commenced his in the 
same manner and I presume he will end it so. But this does not dis- 
turb me; I shall write as often and in such form and manner as I like 
best and if they keep up with me they must work for it. But it is not 
very agreeable to have persons peeking and inquiring as to how you do 
a thing so as to copy your example. 

I find I am going to get a good deal of matter into my letter 
with this form of writing and as this is my last letter (as I shall re- 
tain it and add to it daily till we leave) from Independence, and prob- 
ably the last that you will receive from me until you receive one from 
me at San Francisco, I have much to say and it is my endeavor to 
write you a letter that will in some good degree satisfy you for the long 
silence that will follow; for I will not mislead you on any account and 
unpleasant as it may be, it is nevertheless true, that you will not hear 
from me after I leave anything like as. soon as we expected when I left 
home. Look at it:—We cannot start so early —to a month or two and 
we shall be longer making the journey. I do not know how it has been 
with you but here we are having a very backward spring, although it 
bid fair for two weeks after we left home; but for the last two weeks or 
so we have had, intermingled, pleasant and much cold disagreeable 
weather so that the grass has made very I:ttle headway in that time, and 
even now when I am writing it is so cold as to require overcoats sitting 
in the wagons closely covered and fastened up at each end. Tomorrow 
morning was the time fixed when I wrote you last. A cold day afterward 
deferred it till day after tomorrow or the day following; and this cold 
snap (yesterday and today) may occasion a further postponement of a 
day or so. But suppose we start the first of May; it is not safe to cal- 
culate on less than 100 days in going (good luck may take us through in 
80 but poor luck may keep us 120 days on the road) and that would carry 
us to the 10th of August; it would then be ten days at least before we 
could send down and get a letter into the Post Office at San Francisco 
and it will take the letters, say, 45 days by way of New York at least 
before it would reach you, which would carry it to the 5th of October 
before you can again hear a word from me. This to me is one of my 
‘sreatest hardships and I know it is to you. How can one under such 
circumstances cut short the last lingering word? Farewell; I cannot. 

I was in town yesterday and had there been a regular mail I should 
lave expected your answer to my first Independence letter (this is my 
Gth); I hope yet to receive it ere we leave when my hopes and expecta- 
tions as regards letters from you at this place will be fully realized; 
but then I shall not hear from you again until the 20th of August,—and 
this is my greatest hardship. But I shall cheer myself with the pros- 
pect of a happier day ahead, no, not happier,—but the very happiest, the 
day when I shall be permitted to grasp you and the children in my fond 
embrace, with or without gold as you say, death having made no inroad 
upon our number. And although dangers do stand in the way,—more 
than ordinary,—I will not like you permit myself to fear that “this is too 
much happiness to expect in this world” but trust and believe that just 
such a day the Lord holds in reserve for us, undeserving as we are. 

But I must pass from this most enchanting part of my letter to 
particulars and in answer more in detail to your letter. You want to 
know the truth as I have it in reference to the stories of robberies and 
murders in Califormia. Such stories, my Dear, while they are no doubt 
based on some foundation are nevertheless always exaggerated beyond 





measure; especially when they have to travel the rounds so far and 
pass through so many hands. And there are reasons why it is natural 
that we should look for such reports and exaggerations from California. 
J cannot take time to detail them here. I hope your good sense will 
detect them. Suffice it to say that the whole world is full of conjectures 
and speculations as to the result of things in California, while many too 
impatient for their predictions to be fulfilled put in circulation stories 
and letters calculated, if not intended to be magnified into just such 
cnes as you hear. I have not heard of these particular stories to which 
you allude but I have seen publications that are false without a doubt 
and bear too much the marks of falsehood on their face. It is getting to be 
ext to impossible to know what to believe,—when people suffer them- 
seives to be misled by contradicting statements and begin to doubt what 
they before know, as it were, to be truth,—strange things will be done 
and strange things be said. Two men, perfectly honest, may, in writing 
«bout a place or state of things, give us an entirely different view of it. 
just as they may happen to be looking at one or the other side of the 
picture at the time or may happen to feel or be displeased at the time. 
{ could if I were disposed draw a very black picture of the state of 
things in Independence at this time. I coul dspeak of Drunkenness to 
excess, of men being robbed and stripped of their all in gambling houses 
and other places kept up for the purpose; of fights and men being daily 
shot in the public streets growing out of quarrells and jealousies while 
the public authorities seemed to be indifferent or unwilling to inter- 
fcre; of the ravages of Cholera among the Californian emigrants, many 
of them turning back, etc, etc., until your blood would chill:and you 
would tremble to have me here a single day; and alJ this would have 
some foundation in truth while it would be in reality a very partial 
statement ca‘culated to mislead the public mind. And I sometimes fear 
you will hear and see just such stores afloat. But they will be false, ail 
false. There is just enough material for evil disposed and careless 
persons and hasty writers to get such reports abroad while there is and 
Las been no such general evil or danger to be apprehended here. So of 
California. So it will be of routs murders and encounters by the way. But 
be not disturbed or moved by anything until the whole truth you know. 
Why, Mrs Sharp has just written that there is a rumor go.ng the rounds 
with you that I have “s!oped” with all the funds of the Company and that 
the Company had disbanded and was going home! Now, who can 
imagine such a falsehood could get afloat and yet it only requires a few 
minutes use of a light and worthless lying, evil disposed tongue,—evil 
disposed either towards me, the Company generally or the objects we 
are pursuing. 

You ask me, “What are your prospects?” I answer, “Good.” We 
have our health, good outfit, good teams that will go through if any go 
and the news of the abundance of Gold fully and perfectly confirmed 
if it never was there before. As I stated in my last, two of the very best 
most honest, reliable men this country or state produces and who left 
for the mines last year have just written home for the first time and one 
of them is an ex-Governor of Missouri and they fully confirm ali former 
statements of the abundance of Gold and further that provisions are now 
cheap. Gov. Boggs, the ex-governor, says there are no poor in California 
and need not be, that the poorest count their Gold by thousands and 
he advises his two sons in business here to quit all however much they 
are making and come to California; speaks of his two little boys picking 
up 20 pounds of gold (about $4000) in a few days, etc. This is the 
substance. The fullest reliance is placed in the letter by every citizen. 
This tends to stimulate us just as we are about to launch forth on the 
almost boundless prairie, while the news comes a little too late for those 





who would now take the field against us for a’ speedy passage. Gov. 
Boggs’ son refuses to have the letter published but this is the substance 
as given by those who saw it. I saw and conversed with an old and 
reputable inhabitant who heard it read and I heard the Presbyterian 
Minister say full confidence might be placed in its statements. But 
again; our prospects are good, better than others, in another particular. 
When the teams come to show themselves it appears over % if not quite 
*4 of them are ox-teams, and it is conceded that the mules will make the 
best time into three or four weeks consequently we shall be among the 
first that arrive and mules will be in greater demand than oxen, being 
fewer in numbers, so that if we could not make anything by digging we 
could turn around and come home with the money for which we sold 
our teams; but you need not fear or expect this; we shall get some I 
will warrant you and enough to pay us for the trip. I have been cooking 
and am warm and nervous and fear you will be troubled to read my writ- 
ing. But my hand will steady pretty soon but I cannot wait for it. We 
are perfecting our organization every day and I can tell you one thing 
in it that will: greatly rejoice you. Yesterday our mess consisting of 
Smith, Boren, Stevenson, Tyler and myself proposed that that if I would 
act as Cook on the road over I would be relieved from every other kind 
of work and further that I need not stand guard at night. I said I would 
do it and it was unanimously agreed to; so that I need not harness or 
touch a mule, or do any other work on the road save preparing the food, 
which to me, you know, will not be burdensome as I have rather a 
uiatural taste for that kind of work and they all think so; in fact, no 
Lread has been made but by myself since we encamped, whether I was 
cook for the day or not, and although others can cook very well I think 
they concede to me the palm. One week ago today I undertook to make 
a pot-pie; they opposed it, some of them thought it would be a failure 
but I succedded admirably well as they all admitted and most of our Mess 
are pretty particular and know when a thing is right. Today I prepared 
a very good, no, I will say, a very excellent dinner (or rather supper) 
for we eat but two regular meals aday, consisting of newly baked bread, 
the best I ever made, beans and bacon boiled, stewed peaches and apples 
mixed, ‘tea and molasses and had to dine with us Lawyer Pinney from 
Newark who is going over and he said it was the best dinner he had 
eaten in Camp and he ate as if he thought so. But the beauty of*my 
berth is, that I can walk, ride in the wagon or on a mule all day as I 
please and after supper go to bed and sleep all night while others have 
to watch or stand guard two hours every other night and are conse- 
cuently more exposed to danger if there be any dangers at any time from 
the Indians. I entered upon my duties today. I stood guard last night 
two hours for the first time and I suppose the last time at my option to 
accomodate some one. We commenced standing guard two nights ago 
and will keep it up till we reach California. We watch now to protect 
our mules from straying or breaking loose. 

You ask me if I am homesick. I cannot say that I am in the samc 
sense in which that word is generally used and understood. Yet I 
think none the less of home and would give anything to see you and 
spend an hour or two with you if I could or it were among things pos- 
sible. But I have no wish or desire to turn back; indeed I would not 
now be compelled to return without accomplishing my object for a large 
sum of money and so feel all our Company; but if you can scare up a 
lot of fellows who think or talk more of their wives and children than 
do ours I should like to see them. I am very sorry that Samuel has not 
received any of our letters; I fear he will get homesick and discouraged. 
poor fellow. Yesterday I wrote him a long letter and directed it to 
Napoleon. You must write him often and tell him how I have written 


him. I am a little afraid of him on account of the Cholera which is no 
doubt raging all along the river. There continues to be a case of 
Cholera now and then in all in Independence brought by some one up the 
river. There have been three deaths in a Kentucky Company camped on 
the edge of town since I last wrote you. There have now, as I have 
learned, yesterday been over seven deaths by Cholera in Independence 
in all and eight at Kansas at the mouth of the Kansas river, but it does 
not spread in town nor extend into the country. It would be next 
to impossible, if not impossible, for so many men to come-daily to this 
place from St. Louis where they have the Cholera and none of them take 
it. Many have died on board the boats from St. Louis to this place; 
not a boat has come up the river for some two weeks but what one or 
more died of Cholera and most of them Californians, of course, as nine- 
tenths of the passengers up the river are Californians. There were 
eight deaths positively on board of one boat on her way up. It was most 
fortunate and providential truly, that we came as early as we did for 
we could not now pass St. Louis or up the Missouri river in safety. And — 
there is no doubt but what the Cholera was in St. Louis at the time we 
passed through; but it was kept, or attempted to be kept a secret and had 
not spread much. 

Since our arrival Doct Anderson and son, Lewis, have appeared 
and added themselves to the list. Kelly, the Tinner, formerly worked 
with Pease, you will remember, passed through L. Sandusky about the 
time we were nearly ready to leave and was going the Southern route by 
the Isthmus with two or three others; a few days ago they too made 
their appearance at Independence. He went as far as New Orleans, 
found that the Cholera was raging and the Isthmus and passage from 
Panama was all blocked up and some were waiting for passage and he 
turned around and determined to go the Overland route and is accord- 
ingly here and has brought oxen. Orin Roberts, Pease and others were 
boasting that Kelly was the right kind of a man to put it through, that 
he would be there and back again, if he coud] make nothing, before we 
reached California. Whereas the prospect now is, that we shall beat 
him and his Company some 3 or 4 weeks into California and maybe two 
months for some are beginning to think and believe that they have 
been misled and that it will probably take the ox-teams 150 days while the 
mules will probably require but 90. This may be so. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican was here getting a list 
cf all the Companies and the names of each person going to California 
and we paid for and directed the number of his papers containing the 
list to be sent us at L. Sandusky to be taken out, of course, by our 
families and friends. The paper published in Independence is doing the 
same thing and in the course of a month will have his list complete and 
we have ordered numbers of his papers to be sent in the same manner. 
Yours will be directed to me at L. Sandusky. You will of course get ali 
the papers addressed to me; if Mr. Watson should take them out, as he 
certainly would not now, he would see that you got them; these papers, 
the last particularly will give you a pretty good idea of the number 
of California emigrants going Overland this spring. We shall be gone 
before it is published. I have during the past week written to Father 
Johnson and directed my letter to Grange Co. I have also written to 
Sarah, to Rupell Peabody and C. G. McCulloch. I shali write to Chaun- 
cey Pettibone before I leave if I can, as I promised to do so. And then I 
believe I*have filled all my engagements to write from Independence. 

is the same jealous, petulant fellow and requires a good dea! 
of petting to get along smoothly but the Company all understand him 
pretty well and do all they can to promote peace and harmony. There 
has been a great deal of jarring and contention among the different 
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Companies in consequence of coming here without any definite or bind- 
ing organization before leaving home and some Companies have al! 
split up, a part returning home and the rest forming a new company or 
altaching themselves to others. A good many accidents have occurred 
by the careless use of firearms. One man was killed and two or three 
cthers have been wounded; two or three others were shot at a purpose, 
in affrays, wounded but not killed. Two or three fist fights have taken 
place and any quantity of Californians have lost all their money in a 
couple of gambling houses kept up in Town and have been compelled to 
turn back on that account and some others have been more or less in- 
jured by mules in breaking them. But from all these we have entirely 
escaped and by care and prudence we may still hope to escape all such 
cifficulties. We have also enjoyed and do now all enjoy unusual good 
health. 

We have just heard that the Sandusky City Company have gone 50 
miles beyond the Kansas river and stopped for want of grass and had 
to send back to Kansas river for corn for their animals and further 
that they had lost by some means five of their mules, leaving them only 
eleven head of mules and horses. If this report be true it but proves 
that we acted wisely in refusing to accompany them so early and that 
they had better remained where they were until grass was sufficient; we 
are within a half mile of their old camping ground. The Kansas River 
is a 100 miles from here. It will no doubt be interesting for you to 
know something of the characteristics of the Indians through whom w2 
must pass as we have learned them since our arrival. We shall have to 
pass through some twenty or more tribes, all of whom are friendly 
to the Whites except three or four; but they will all steal when they 
have a chance, whether friendly or not, and hence the necessity of a 
constant guard from the start till we get through. It was no doubt 
by theft that the Sanduskians lost their mules if the story be true. But 
with a sufficient number we are more and more Satisfied and so are all 
that no danger will be apprehended even from the hostile tribes. Our 
Company is going to be large enough; the only danger is that it will be 
too large as a great many are trying to crowd into Mr. Headspeath’s 
company as he is understood to be an excellent and prudent guide: 
but I had rather go in a company too large than too small; a company 
too large can be separated for a distance or divided but for a company 
too small there is no remedy. 

I believe I have now answered or alluded to all that is contained in 
your letter seeking any reply and I will lay aside my sheet till I can 
write you more definitely as to the precise time of starting. 


This morning some of us are going into Town expecting to get letters 
and if there be none will probably deposit our letters in the Post 
Cffice as we shall receive no other mail from the East before we start as 
it comes tri-weekly only. I shall feel disappointed if not sad if I have to 
leave without an answer to my first Independence letter written 25th 
ult. I have set my heart on getting one more kind word from you before 
{i leave and I know not how to be denied. It is now settled that tomorrow 
morning we break up our present encampment and move up to the main 
road in readiness to fall in the next morning with the main train that 
will then overtake us. So date our departure May 2nd, 1849. We have 
spoken to a friend of ours who will leave Saturday, May 5th, and will 
overtake us at the Kansas to bring us any letters that may arrive for 
us up to that time; so that if I should not get your letter this morning I 
shall expect it by Mr. McCoy, our friend alluded to, as he will get 
Wednesday and Friday evenings’ mails. 

The boys have the horses nearly harnessed ready for a start to town 
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and I must bring my letter to a close. And I know not, my Dearest Wife, 
how to do it; it seems like bidding you farewell a second time. I re- 
member, O I remember with mingled joy and pain our parting scene. It 
is now fully painted before my mind and while I delight to dwell upon 
it and would even now rejoice at the opportunity to repeat it, yet again 
it seems as if I could not endure it. I cannot, my dear, extend to you 
my hand or embrace you in my arms but I can extend to you my heart and 
embrace you in the arms of undying love as freely, nay, more freely, 
And if I cannot drop the parting tear upon your neck and feel the throb- 
bing of the truest of hearts beating in unison with my own, I can at 
least with swelling heart bedew these lines with the silent falling tear, 
knowing that when they meet the eye of her for whom they were penned 
they will open the same fountain of love anew and move to the utmast 
« heart that knows how to feel for me and will follow me through all 
my windings and stand ready to receive me when, the Lord willing, | 
shall again be restored to the bosom of my family. And this is a 
sovereign balm for all my pain or the privations I may be called on to 
endure. But I cannot bring myself to feel that I am taking my last 
adieux. I have faith to believe that you and I shall spend many a happy 
day together yet, happier than any we have yet enjoyed and with these 
feelings I am pushing myself off upon the wide extended plains and it 
will be more than meat to me a part of the time at least.. Take it cheer- 
fully, my dear; do not give yourself too much anxiety about me. I am 
well and my health improving and have every reasonable prospect of a 
safe journey. Only be sure to write me often; you cannot write too 
often. Remember me to the children. Speak consolingly to them and 
when you write give me every particular as to how you are getting 
along. I shall take the earliest opportunity of sending you some money 
whether you need it or not. O, one thing more, I had almost forgotten 
to mention. July and August are warm and the most sickly months in 
California and I think it not good policy to hasten into the country just 
at that time. So I am not anxious about hurrying through. It is a 
great undertaking and let us take time to do it right and at the right time. 
The fall will be he best time for us to commence operations. I am sure 
you will feel more reconciled with this view. We must consult our health 
and safety as we go along as well as look for the shortest trip. 

P.S. I have just been to the Post Office but found no letter from you. 
J am sorry to be compelled to leave without my expected letter, but I 
suppose the fault is not yours but the irregularity of the mails. Good 
bye, my dearest wife. 


My Dear Wife: 

I concluded not to put my letter into the Post Office yesterday when 
af town as the mail woud! not leave till tonight and I did not know what 
might turn up in a day and as we would not leave till tomorrow morning 
I would take my letter back to camp, break it open and fill up this last 
page with a lamentation, for not receiving a letter in answer to my first 
Independence letter written March 28th. A month and six days has now 
passed since I wrote that letter in which I requested an immediate reply 
—an answer to that by due course of mail has now been due at least six 
days, and yet no reply appears. Yesterday Mr. Boren received a letter 
from his wife in answer to his first letter from Independence written 
the same day mine was, and is the only one of our Company that has 
been so fortunate as to have his wishes gratified in that particular. 
Smith, Boren, Stevenson and myself at least wrote home March 25th. 
According to appointment the rest of our travelling company arrived 
here tonight and encamped with us ready for a start in the morning and 
our wagons are all repacked in readiness to depart by tomorrow’s light 
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and everything is all right and everything I could desire I have received 
except a letter from you, so much desired on the eve of my departure and 
calculated upon with so much certainty. You can hardly imagine how 
differently I should feel and how much more cheerfully I could have left 
this spot had I only the pleasure of the perusal of the letter I know has 
long been on the way and which I may now probably never receive. 
The next mail comes in tomorrow night and I have been thinking of 
holding on till Thursday morning for this mail and by Thursday night 
1 could overtake the Company, travelling as far in one day as they would 
in two. This I may do. But I am not certain as we shall start in the 
morning as it is now raining very hard and will probably be very wet 
and slippery tomorrow and the roads very heavy. If we were travelling 
we should not stop for any kind of weather but we like a good day to 
start and, then, we are not anxious to start in the morning as the 
weather has been very cold for three days past and the grass has not 
grown and is not sufficient yet; but we have brought enough corn to take 
with us to last ten days when we expect grass will answer. But we still 
would rather see it before leaving. It is not so cold tonight and we are 
having a warm rain which will very much aid vegetation if it comes off 
warm afterwards. I find that we shall have probably an opportunity 
of getting letters back from Ft. Laramie, about 800 or 900 miles out. A. 
friend of ours, William McCoy, who settled at Independence in 1836, 
coming from Chillicothe, Ohio, says he has a contract to deliver Govern- 
ment supplies for the Army at that point and that his train on their re- 
turn will bring back all letters to the States. They cannot tell how 
soon they will be able to return but you wlil probably hear from us 
sooner in this way if they attend to it than from California. He also says 
we can have the same opportunity of writing from Bear River in the 
Rocky Mountains but it is doubtful if the train that goes to Bear River 
will return this season; so you need not look for a letter from that point 
But there is a very strong probability that we shall have an opportunity 
of sending back letters by meeting returning parties from California. 
Stevenson has not yet received any reply to his St. Louis letter and feels 
very bad about it. I did my first washing today; it went off very well. 
1 washed for Stevenson and myself, about a dozen pieces. I shall not 
seal this letter till morning and will leave room to add anything import- 
ant. Boren is writing a reply to his wife’s letter and will go to the Post 
Office in the morning if we leave tomorrow. Some 1800 government 
soldiers will leave St. Joseph May 10 for Bear River, and being but a few 
days behind us we could in case of serious opposition on the part of the 
Indians find relief by halting a few days or falling back. We anticipate 
no such necessity but I mention it for your satisfaction. 


We are hitching up to start. Boren goes to the Post Office. If I get 
your letter by tomorrow’s mail it will be acknowledged. 
In haste, Your Loving Husband, and Adieu. 


My Company left Camp yesterday morning on their way to the 
“sold diggings”, while I came back to visit the Post Office this morning 
and bring up the Mail. I have received a letter myself and one for 
Mr. Johnson at whose request I drop you this line acknowledging the 
reception of the same, and for your further satisfaction would say that 
Mr. Johnson left in good health, fine spirits and full of “golden dreams.” 
The Company will proceed to the extreme frontier on the line of this 
statg, bordering on civilization, at which place I will overtake them today 
about tea time, I hope when Mr. Johnson, whose turn it is to be Cook, 
will have something good to eat. He is decidedly the best Cook in Camp 
He goes about it rather awkwardly but really I don’t think his wife can 
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beat him at making bread. I wish you could see how he looks just now, 
not having shaved for some time. He presents quite a Savage appearance, 
looks fierce enough to frighten an Indian into fits. But in that respect 
we are all alike. Mh. Johnson, laying all fun aside, has enjoyed better 
and more uniform good health and looks better (notwithstanding the 
long beard) than I have ever seen him before during my whole acquaint: 
ance. Remember me to my acquaintances and friends and accept my best 
wishes for yourself. 
Yours truly, 
LBB: 


I have hit upon a plan by which I shall be enabled to send you a 
letter whenever an opportunity offers and I think I shall keep posted 
up a record of our progress, connected. with the most important inci- 
dents by the way in the form of a diary, not in my memorandum book 
but on loose sheets of paper and these whenever I meet anybody I can 
enc'ose to you in a wrapper or letter envelope in five minutes—whereas 
I might meet many opportunities of sending but could not write for want 
of time as with the person returning our own train could not halt long 
enough to offer me or any person of us a chance to write a letter. With 
that view I now commence my Diary in the following form: 

May 2nd, 12:00 M—Took our journey for California a little behind 
our train, at 12 M. Boren and Gallagher remained behind to find, if pos- 
sible, our pony which had escaped by slipping its bridle;—Moved on 
rather briskly till near sundown when we found we had_ probably 
passed the portion of our train for which we were looking by their en- 
camping off the road somewhere, and also found that through ignorance 
of the way we had gone 3 miles beyond the last camping ground and 
were 15 miles short of the next. No wood and usually no water but in 
looking about we found some passable water in a small hollow—con.- 
cluded to camp, did so, and in 25 minutes had our coffee and tea boiled 
and our meat fried in good style with nothing but dry prairie grass and 
weeds with which we fed our stove. This attested to, to our full satis- 
faction, the great value of our cooking stoves although most of the old 
Santa Fe traders in Independence considered them an encumbrance and 
of no real value. But where we camped with perfect comfort they would 
have thought it impossible unless they had wood with them, brought 
perhaps 3 miles, as they often draw it a great ways farther. 

May 3rd—Took breakfast and Boren and Gallagher being still be- 
hind (it was expected that Boren would remain at Independence te 
bring up the mail), we started on and travelled 15 miles through the 
rain and over very bad roads to the “Lone Elm”, which we reached at 
2 o’clock P. M. and put up for the day,-our mules being tired and ex- 
hausted. 

May 4th—Rainy morning with cool N. W. wind. Held on till 10 A. 
M. and Boren and Gallagher and balance of train still being behind we 
started on, with about 150 others who had encamped at the same place 
and travelled 15 to 18 miles and encamped. Good water and grass. It 
rained incessantly all day and all of us wet. My feet were as wet as they 
could be. Our India Rubber coats do some good but do not meet our 
expectations as they will not turn rain all day. Near our Encampment 
was a young man from Newark, Ohio, by the name of Henry J. Beeney. 
who had been run over by a wagon and he died in the evening and was 
buried next morning. We all assisted in his buriaJ. He left a dependent 
mother who was strongly opposed to his going. The reflections of the 
occasion were peculiarly solemn. Experienced no injury from the 
extreme exposure of the day. 

May 5th—Learning that Headspeth’s train had taken another road 
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parallel with ours, we started on at 2:00 P. M, first intending to await 
Boren and Gallagher’s arrival; travelled 8 or 10 miles and encamped for 
the night—weather pleasant and the scenery most beautiful and en- 
chanting. No man can find any idea of these western plains from the 
best description. He must see them for himself. 

May 6th—Hurried on in rain and over very bad roads 12 miles to the 
junction of the two roads where we expected to meet Boren and Gal- 
lagher with Headspeth’s train;—encamped in a very pleasant spot, good 
water and plenty of grass. At dusk Boren, to our great joy, came up, alone 
and reported that they had found the pony and that Gallagher was some 
10 miles back with Headspeth’s and that he had just one letter for the 
Company and but one, and as he took it from his pocket all was anxiety 
and suspense; but I rested in the strong belief that the prize was mine; 
and when the suspense was ended by it being handed to me, I threw 
up my old Beaver and let the prairie winds take it. It was from my 
wife and was all I expected or could hope, for I knew she would not 
disappoint me, although I was compelled to leave Independence without 
it. Yet I know the 11th hour would bring it,—and it was even more 
acceptable on the plains 5 days out than it could have been at Indepen- 
aence. 

May 7th—Sharp started back to meet Headspeth and bring up Gal- 
lagher and we moved on 12 miles and encamped, expecting Headspeth to 
overtake us tonight. Sharp and Gallagher arrived. Company now al! 
together without loss or accident so far—in good health and spirits. 

May 8th—Fox and Titus and Headspeth’s train up with us on road 
together, within 15 or 20 miles of the Kansas river. See a team aheail 
returning from the river—has been out to carry corn for the emigrant. 
Concluded to enclose this sheet lest I should not have another oppor: 
tunity. 

My Dear Wife: Receive this hasty note as the best I can do now ant 
I know it will be acceptable. I will answer your letter from the Kansa. 
River. 





My Dear Wife: 

I received your most affectionate and very excellent letter of Apri! 
14th by Mr. Boren. I am now done with my lamentations. You have 
done, as I know you would, but your letter came nigh missing me. I 
directed Mr. Boren to drop you a line acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter if he got one as there were doubts of my getting a letter back tc | 
vou from the way. As I wrote you 15 miles back and as we all have work 
to do (as we are about to cross the River) I shall not be lengthy. We 
have now travelled about 110 miles, (we cross the Kansas a good ways 
above its mouth) —o no accidents—all well. We shall here or within a 
short distance, organize into a travelling Company and push on at a 
little more rapid rate. At first good policy requires that we should travel 
slow. Our mules work first rate and hold out well. We shall evidently 
out travel the oxen. Grass is more abundant than we expected; we shall 
set along well enough on that score. We have had no confirmation of 
the report that the Sandusky City Company had lost a part of their 
mules and I presume it is not true. We cannot rely with any certainty 
upon the truth of anything we hear as having transpired 5 miles ahead 
and how can you expect to get a true version of anything that is said to 
transpire here on the way or in California. Trust them not. I say 
honestly, my dear, be not speedily moved or troubled about any un- 
favorable news you may hear of us. Why, take the story of our Com- 
panies having broken up on account of my absconding with the funds as 
an instance. We hear all kinds of bug-bear stories about Indian depreda- 
tions but when we come a little closer to the scene of action we can hear 


nothing of it. So be prepared to hear anything and everything concern- 
ing us and others,—and believe that after all it will turn out untrue and 
that you will see me again, having survived all the disasters, shipwrecks 
and Cholera of which you have heard. I hope however that the press 
will not fill your ears with so much eagerness with such stuff by publish- 
ing every rumor that comes to them, as it were, on the wings of winds. 
One thing I think I can say I know and that is that we can at least get 
cnough gold dust in a short time if we get to California (as I doubt not we 
shall) to pay us our expenses home next fall. And if we cannot make 
anything more or better, you may expect to see me about New Year’s day 
next. If however it will be for our advantage to remain longer you wi! 
of course be willing under such circumstances to endure the pain of a 
protracted separation a litt'e longer. Do not, my Dear, grieve so hard. 
tam sorry to hear you give vent to your worst apprehensions so freely. 
I know you have better hopes. But I can and do sympathize, deeply 
sympathize with you. I now feel satisfied with your diligence in writing 
me and my expectations have been fully met. Rest assured that every 
opportunity will be embraced by me to keep you advised of our progress 

We have just crossed the Kansas in safety and spread out before us is 
the boundless, rolling prairie, hill or elevations appearing one after an- 
other in the blue and smoky distance l:ke the waves of the ocean, with 
only here and there a narrow strip of timber marking the watercourses 
and often are even out of sight of these. It is a pleasant day and the 
prospects before us seems inviting enough especially after jading our- 
selves and animals over 110 miles of the worst road between Inde- 
pendence and San Francisco and about as bad a road as the Black Swamp 
in places. We are not yet in full force as part of our train cross at the 
lower ferry. We will go out today about five miles and will intersect the 
balance of our train. I have given up the office of Chief Cook and take 
my turn with the rest and my portion of other duties. I had rather do 
so as it is more slavish work then I had anticipated and by far the 
bardest post to occupy. I found I was working all the time during our 
halts while others at least were a portion of the time resting. I could 
not get t'me to write a letter or g, my turn will 
not come oftener than once in two and perhaps three nights and then 
only two hours at a time with some eight or ten others. It sometimes 
seems as if it were impossible for me to look upon or regard any other 
place as home except the “old homestead’ and it does not appear as if 
we had parted with it and you almost make me homesick in your touch- 
ing allusions to it, particularly the removal of some of our favorite 
shrubbery. But this, my Dear, is more the effect of the pleasing associa- 
tions connected with them than in the shrubbery itse’f. Wherever you 
and I dwell together with our Little ones, there we will find just as pretty 
and as lovely snowballs and roses as we planted at the “Old Home- 
stead.” 

I know you will husband your resources as that is all the poor 
excuse of a Husband ycu now have. My health is perfectly good and 
I flatter myself that I can already perceive an improvement; in fact I am 
the only one almost that has not complained a single day. 

I want you at their request to call on Mrs. Caldwell and say that Mr. 
Caldwell is well and has not time to write by this opportunity but will 
embrace the next and also on Mrs. Boren and say that Mr. Boren is doing 
all he can in preparing a letter but fears he will not be able to embrace 
the present opportunity. They and all the members of the Company are 
well. Mr. Sharp has not felt well for a day or two but is getting better. 
Mr. Stevenson is also preparing a letter to transmit and Mr. Sharp also 
writes home. I hope you will not fail in getting my letter. We have 
been fortunate so far in getting each other’s letters. I hope our good luck 
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cn the 
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will continue. You will see what I mean by a short letter, what I prom- 
ised you in the outset,—but to write what I desired, or rather to write 
at all I had to pass on with the Company two miles and a half to their 
stopping place and then return to this little village (Indians of course) 
on the river. Some white men trade here. Give my love to the children 
and kiss them for me. Goodbye. 


My Dear Wife: 

I embrace a moment's opportunity to send you a line while our 
mules are baiting. We arrived last night on the Platte over 300 miles 
from Independence without accident or loss either to ourselves or an:- 
mals. No one is sick or unwell, although we have nearly all had a slight 
touch of diarrhea incident to the commencement of a journey on the 


‘Plains. We have separated from that part of our travelling Company 


from Missouri leaving only ourselves and the Seneca and Tiffin boys, 18 
in all. They were jealous of us and we did not like them. We conse- 
quently travel much faster and more agreeably as fewer delays occur 
and we are all from the same neighborhood. The only thing counted 
foolish here is to be caught in a large train of 50 to 100 men; from 15 te 
30 men are counted all-sufficient and most companies have split all up 
into small parties. Some are going with one wagon and 4 and 5 men. 
There are scores of parties of 8 to 10 men. But the road is literally 
filled for two weeks travel either way and the only trouble with us is to 
get out of the way or pass others. We could camp every night with as 
strong a force as we desired. We have not seen an Indian since we 
entered this country (that is the Hostile Indians) and we have travelled 
in it some 200 miles and have nearly passed through the country of the 
Pawnees, the most dangerous of any. The road is as plain and more 
travelled than the Maumee and Western Reserve Road. Many more are 
going overland to California than I expected. From all accounts at least 
16.000 of them are on the way,—say, 2000 ahead of us and the balance 
behind us. We will pass all the ox-teams before we reach the mountains 
snd all the poor mule teams. We have not heard from the Sandusky City 
Company except that on the 28th of April they were 150 miles out. Grass 
is now sufficient and looks as if we might have started a week earlier 
than we did. But we cannot yet tell as we have scarcely commenced 
our journey. aS 

My health is good. I had a slight cold for a few days but have en- 
tirely recovered from it. We can whenever we wish increase our number 
if necessary and will do so. This is a most splendid country, filled with 
the most beautiful scenery, but it is more valuable to look at than to 
cccupy, as wood and water are generally deficient. 

I wish, my Dear, I had time to write you a letter but I have not. 
Accept this as all I can do for you now. 

Your Most Affectionate Husband 
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The Diary of 


Samurl H. HMrCoy 


of Chillicothe, Ohio 


Outlining the Overland Journey to California by the 
Death Route in 1849 


Taking brother John’s outfit, with which he had just returned from 
Mexico over the Santa Fe route, I left Independence after breakfast at 
eight o’clock, in company with brother Alexander. He had started from 
home (Chillicothe, Ohio,) early in April and with a large company left 
Cincinnati on April 19th to travel overland to the California gold mines. 

The road, leading out at first on the Santa Fe trail, was familiar to 
me in every respect and, while not a stranger to travelling on the plains, 
this present effort exceeds in danger and distance all previous journeying. 
While riding along I was much occupied with thoughts of the far awav 
home, of the separations on earth, and the shadow of events to come, 
pressing down on a frame weakened by sickness, darkened the beauty 
of the day and of the landscape. 

The main company had gone ahead jubilant and with high hope. 
There was nothing therefore to help me shake off this depression. Bitter 
it is to part with friends, but bitterer far to go forth on a hazardous quest 
not knowing whether those I leave behind will be in the land of the 
living cn our return, if indeed we ourselves will ever, escaping the 
dangers, return to the States. Yet we know that there is One who careth 
for us and I strove to commend them and myself to His fatherly protection. 
May God guard and keep us all. 

The determination to add one more to the number of those going to 
California, while hastily made, was not a rash one. Brother William's 
freighting for the Government would have kept me employed for six or 
eight months, but I felt that the amount of money thus to be made would 
not be sufficient to Justify me in embarking with him in his enterprise. 
I further saw no prospect of rapidly bettering myself in the States, where- 
as, if nothing better results I can secure a clerkship in San Francisco. 
The gold seekers, as a rule, will not admit the possibility of failure and 
each man is positive that he will not return empty handed. As to this 
I am somewhat sceptical and, touching myself, rather indifferent. 
The adventurous nature of the trip has its fascination and will, after the 
journey is over add much to experience. 

Alex has quite a company of his own and, with those under his com- 
mand, has attached himself to an excellent guide, Hedspeth, who has 
crossed the plains for many years and who has a force of his own to 
guard us from hostile Indians. 

As to sickness, we have a great advantage in that we have with us 
Dr. Thompson, formerly of Chillicothe, O. As to my outfit I am well 
provided, my own knowledge of what is required being supplemented by 
William’s and Jerry's experience. I have a light wagon drawn by four 
mules, loaded with flour, bacon, sugar, rice, coffee, etc., etc., sufficient 
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for a year or eighteen months. In addition, I have one of the best animals 
to ride, fleet, gentle and able to stand the journey, and.clothing of the 
warmest and most serviceable kind. I do not feel any ill effects from 
exposure, for I have never experienced better health than when out on 
the prairies, and am I not under the care of a kind and benevolent God, 
wherever I am, Who doeth all things well. The greatest difficulty I have 
had in this whole matter is the fear that it may not meet with my par- 
ents’ concurrence. However, I will endeavor to follow out the instruc- 
tions I am convinced they would give me, and, hard and difficult as it is 
to go forth without seeing them in Chillicothe once more, we have the 
assurance of meeting again under better auspices. 


At noon I stopped at the Blue River and lunched and then, riding 
rapidly, overtook the mule wagon twenty miles out from Independence, 
and rode in it the rest of the day, being unable to sit longer in the 
saddle on account of the indisposition from which I had suffered all day 
and which left me very weak. What a contrast now and a few months 
back in outward appearance! Then my garb in no wise differed from 
that of others, but now, mounted on a mule and accoutered like a moun- 
taineer, bristling with deadly weapons, conspicuous in my armament be- 
ing my trusted Colt’s revolving pistol. 

We all camped for the night at Lone Elm. 


Started at sunrise with the train, after commending myself to His 
care, Who alone can protect us. We travelled five miles and stopped for 
breakfast and then pushed forward. 

We passed today over a lovely country of the same character as that 
traversed yesterday. How beautiful are the prairies! An expanse of 
green grass, boundless as the ocean, their appearance varied and even 
picturesque, interspersed with woodland or solitary clumps of trees, 
giving them a diversified aspect. The ground is now covered with bright 
and beautiful flowers of many hues. How can it be said that the prairies 
are monotonous! In their vastness how impressive; in their solitude how 
deeply touching the mind, reaching the heart and leading the thought 
up to contemplation of the Great Originator! 


We had some trouble at Coon Creek in attempting a crossing and 
were forced to unload our wagons, losing so much time in the process 
that we were compelled to noon on the creek. Later, as we were about 
to move forward, a violent thunderstorm came up, which necessitated 
our spending the night there. I kept the first watch and afterward. 
despite the storm, slept comfortably, cared for by Him, who sleepeth not 
On the whole, it has been an unprofitable Sabbath and I shall travel no 
more on the Sabbath Day. May the sins of this day be pardoned. 


Rose early and broke camp at an early hour in the forenoon. The 
wind was high and the sky cloudy. The roads were bad until we left the 
Wakarusi creek bottoms, and from then on we travelled through a beauti- 
ful country, although during the morning the scenery was much the same 
as that to which I have been accustomed. We passed on to a high ridge 
and from it had a surpassingly lovely view. The country crossed in the 
afternoon was entirely new to me. In front as far as the eye could reach 
an illimitable expanse of green stretching far away; nearly at our feet a 
small stream, skirted with timber, wound its tortuous way and shone 
through the foliage like a silver band of rippling sunshine. In the back. 
ground, was the road we had travelled over, stretching back through the 
billows of grass and leading our minds irresistibly to thoughts of those 
we had left behind. Early in the afternoon encountered a _ violent 
thunderstorm and all were thoroughly drenched. But as in our boyhood 
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days, after swimming, the warm sunshine performed a good part in 
drying us off. 

Camped at evening with Lewis Jones, Esp. The night was quiet and 
we settled down to sleep but one of the guards, new to the prairies, gave the 
alarm and roused all hands. Investigation proved he had been frightened 
by the yelping of wolves, and he was soundly jeered by the company 
for confusing the yelp of a wolf with an Indian war-cry. 

Settling down again we found the wind had risen and turned very 
cold, making our fur robes decidedly comfortable. There is a feeling of 
satisfaction when one is, as I am tonight, with friends, when the future 
looms darkly forbidding. 


Rose before daylight and cooked a hasty breakfast in the dark by 
the camp-fire in order to start our journey before sunrise. Early as we 
were we passed many teams bound on their toilsome pilgrimage,—to 
some, if not most of us, it may be the road to death. But such dismal 
thoughts were quickly dispelled by the cheery greetings and especially 
by the bright loveliness of the delightfully cool morning. The wind was. 
northwest and grew colder as the day advanced. We camped for an 
hour at noon after which we began the descent, crossing Shawaukunk 
creek with great difficulty and only after much trouble. Dark overtook 
us when we were a mile beyond the crossing and we camped down for 
the night. Am still unwell. As I jot this down by the uncertain light of. 
the camp-fire I am struck by the weird picture before and around us. 
Camp-fires are blazing or. smouldering here and there and dusky figures 
move from group to group as the incidents of the day are recounted and 
the hopes of the future are painted in colors more or less roseate. Some 
of the men are lying down trying to sleep. while others stand around in 
the ruddy glare of the fire. With most of us the sense of strangeness is 
beginning to wear off and we are beginning to adjust ourselves to our 
novel situation. As it is my turn to stand guard tonight I shall turn in 
early. 


After standing my watch I wrapped myself in my blankets and: was 
soon fast asleep but was rudely wakened by a false alarm given by one 
of the morning watch, who thought the rustling of the grass betokened 
the coming of Indians. After the camp had soundly berated him we sought 
to sleep again, but a thunderstorm routed us all out early in the morning. 
All got up tired and sleepy, but the tremenduous peals of thunder and 
flashes of lightning rendered further effort at sleep useless. So we started 
off over roads wet and slippery making the travelling heavy and bad. 

We passed the Baptist Mission to the Pottawottamies, which presented 
a motley frontier scene with its few log houses built on the banks of a 
small stream. The Pottawottamies are partially civilized and the Mission, 
we were told, is making gratifying progress. I here conversed with an 
Indian lad, who being unable to speak English, conversed with me by 
signs in which language he was very skillful and most expressive. He 
told me that he was a Pawnee and that his tribe was brave and strong, 
and often hostile to the whites. 

After crossing several small streams we reached and camped on the 
banks of the Kaw (Kansas) river. It rained during the night and stormed 
continuously. I lost my ring given me by——————,, a very dear friend. 
who will ever be remembered despite the loss of this memento. 


Rose at daylight and drove down to the Kaw Ferry and crossed it and 
found the most of the Company who had preceded me had encamped. 
All were apparently glad to see us. The river seemed to be nearly a 
third of a mile wide and the banks were clay and sand. Th belated letters 
which we brought with us were distributed and eagerly read and the 
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news passed around concerning “the folks at home.” 


The weather was bright and the warm sunshine seemed to bathe the 
heart with gladness. But later in the day the wind rose high. We con- 
tinued on for three miles in the afternoon and camped about sundown 
on the top of a high prairie ridge. Scarcely had we made our prepara- 
tions for the night when a severe thunderstorm, which had come up 
rapidly, broke on us. The thunder and lightning were incessant and 
grandly beautiful. The river scenery was exceedingly diversified this 
morning. 


As we decided to remain camped here for the day I took my mule and 
made 2. wide circuit of several miles, partly scouting for game but mainly 
to enjoy the fresh morning air. Returning I spent some time re-arrang- 
ing my effects, drying out and fastening the ropes tighter. The constant 
travel tumbles things about considerable. I stood the first watch and 
as it was a lovely night the time passed most pleasantly. 


I woke before daylight and found the fires nearly burnt out. After 
replenishing them had breakfast and we made an early start. The travel- 
ling was bad. We camped early in the afternoon for the Sabbath. The 
night again was lovely. 


The morning dawned clear and cold and we remained in camp all 
day. There is something delightful as well as becoming in the soft still- 
uess that prevades everything on this holy day,—the very brightness of 
Nature seeming in unison with the spirit of the day. But this very quiet 
end the calm which lies over the camp causes the mind to recur to the 
loved ones at home who are also enjoying the Sabbath rest. May He Who 
cstablished this day have them in His holy keeping. 

Read much in the Scriptures this day. Shall strive more earnestly 
to do good to those about me. 


It was a calm, clear and beautiful morning when we made our stari 
a little after sunrise. As far as the eye could see was roll upon roll of the 
prairie, the ridges carpeted with green, till the vastness and stillness lead 
‘he mind to the contemplation of Him Who has thus far led me safely on 
mv way. We travelled until noon over the prairie, with its rich pro- 
ductive soil. In the afternoon we reached and crossed the Little Ver- 
rnillion, and in effecting a passage we all became wet through. Owing to 
trouble with my wagon I fell behind the others and it was dark when I 
rode into camp. But they had saved supper for me, after which I went 
early to bed. 


Shortly after starting this morning I broke an axle-tree, and in mend- 
ing the wagon and making necessary repairs was detained until late in the 
afternoon. As there was no danger the Company went forward but by 
travelling rapidly I managed to overtake them and came into camp be- 
fore dark. Fortunately I had taken the precaution before leaving In- 
dependence to provide for just such breakage and the extra pieces came 
in right handy. 

As it was my turn to stand watch I was late in getting to bed. The 
night passed without incident or happening, and I had ample time to envy 
the men in their sound sleep. 


While we were travelling today a thunder-stotm came up and its 
violence forced us to stop for a time. We proceeded after the storm 
had partly subsided until we came to Rock Creek. It continued raining 
as we made our camp and on into the night. Is still raining as I write. 
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Becoming impatient at the slowness of the Company I started on and 
travelled in advance of the train, with its many ox-teams. I was 
deeply impressed by the beauty of the scenery. We travelled over high- 
fands,—ridge after ridge until we reached the Big Vermilion. We passed 
a short distance through the bottoms, which are nearly a mile wide and 
fringed with timber. Am feeling unwell tonight, suffering from the ail- 
ment incident to travel on the plains. 


Being unwell and weak was confined to the wagon. Having gone six 
miles from our previous camp we reached and crossed a small stream 
and travelled on to the Big Blue, a clear and rapid stream with 
gravelly bottom,—banks lined with bushes and trees. The landscape 
around was dotted with hills, highlands and valleys and wild flowers were 
abundant. 


When the company stopped for the night, angry discussion arose 
emong the men and there was much fault found by one and another. 
Friction is unavoidable and grumblers can easily find material for com- 
plaint. 


Travelled all morning on the dividing ridge, bearing N.NW. Wood 
and water were scarce and only to be found at some distance from the 
road. Ten miles beyond the Blue the St. Joe Trace joined ours. We 
nooned at Wolf Creek, a small stream with limestone banks, then travelled 
on until sundown when we camped for the Sabbath, one and a quarter 
miles from the read. 


Rose soon after sunrise; spent the day encamped off the road. In 
walking beyond the camp found some clusters of beautiful roses. Read 
much during the day and thought of those near and dear to me. 

How needful it is to seek the aid of the All-Powerful in their behalf. 
as in my own, O may I feel the importance of this more and more. 

The rest of the Company have travelled on and in the distance we 
saw numerous companies wending their way forward,—which relieved 
us of any fear of Indians, although we are in Pawnee country. 


Rose at 3:00 A. M. and started forward and passed Jones’ Company 
on the way. Nooned at Wyethe’s Creek after crossing it. It is small but 
tlie crossing was troublesome on account of its rocky bottom and the many 
big boulders. Then we travelled on over a rolling prairie until sundown 
when we camped on Sandy creek. We estimated that Alex and I had made 
28 miles, and his experience as a government surveyor on the Missouri 
prairie in 1843 ought to make his estimates accurate. Notwithstanding 
the Company had travelied all day yesterday while we were in camp, we 
caught up with them by nightfall. Prayer and provender hinder no man 
Am confirmed in the resolution to keep the Sabbath. 


Started at sunrise and travelled over a high ridge in the morning. 
The soil here was poorer than we have yet struck, We nooned by a pool 
Oi water by the roadside. In the afternoon we crossed several small 
streams and pulled into camp at sundown, with men and animals all very 
tired. 


Unwell and weak today, but kept up with the Company. Passing 
over a very broken country, we skirted the Little Blue and nooned on the 
banks of the river. A rumor was brought into camp that the Pawnees 
were out in great force and had committed some depredations and at- 
tacked parties of emigrants. It was deemed best for us to take the 
necessary precautions and we immediately encamped. In company with 
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two others I was thrown out as an advance guard as we travelled and 
aiter we had encamped. But we saw nothing to excite alarm and the only 
incident of note occurring during the night was a violent storm which 
broke in fury on us. Many of the men professed great disappointment 
that we were not disturbed by the Pawnees, but the more experienced 
amongst us were well satisfied with the result. 


Started our journey this morning at five o’clock and travelled in the 
bottoms and over the ridges along the Blue. The day was cloudy and 
warm. There was much talk of the Indians and our exposure to their 
attacks, but talk only, for while Pawnees, supposedly, were visible in 
the distance they made no attempt to approach us. 


Thinking to avoid the heat we started today at 2:00 A. M., and trav- 
elied, still skirting the Blue and crossing several small streams. Nooned 
on the banks of the Blue. I was detained by an accident behind the 
irain and compelled to walk several hours in order to overtake it. Soon 
after encamping the Company was again thrown into excitement by an 
alarm of Indians, who had been loitering around in the hope, possibly, 
of catching some of us unawares. Why they failed to attack me when I 
was delayed I know not, for they had full opportunity. But as I was una- 
ware of their proximity the walk was an enjoyable relief from the con- 
tinual riding. 


Started at 2:00 A. M. and travelled until we stopped for breakfast. 
In the morning we met a party of Laramie traders en route to the States 
and exchanged greetings with them. They seemed eager to receive such 
information as we could impart and in turn furnished us with items of 
interest regarding the route ahead and the emigrants they had passed. 

Travelled today on the divide between the Blue and the Platte 
rivers and finally came to the banks of the Platte where we camped, 10 
niles from Ft. Kearney. Our journey from one river to the other oc- 
cupied a little less time than we had estimated, eight days. 


Another Sabbath dawned, clear, cool and pleasant, as befitting a day 
of rest. Everything indicated a profitable day, but like the morning 
cloud, or as the early dew, the good impressions, with which the day 
began, quickly passed away. Absence of grazing for the animals com- 
pelled us to hitch and travel ten miles to good grass. Dissatisfaction 
among the men is on the increase and Hedspeth comes in for much 
criticism despite his previous experience on the plains. The men are 
anxious to travel faster than would be consistent with the safety of their 
animals. Those with mule teams chafe under the slow progress de- 
manded by the ox-teams. 

I escaped from the dispute and took refuge some distance from the 
camp and spent the time in reading and meditation. Mine iniquities are 
great and my feet had well nigh slipped but Thou sustained me. 


Wakened by a violent thunderstorm, The wind blew a gale and the 
lightning was incessant and the thunder rolled in deafening peals; rain 
mingled with hail rendered the prospect of travel unpleasant and we re 
mained in camp, which brought the dissatisfaction to a head and after 
more or less angry argument it was decided to divide the Company, as 
the split seemed irreconcilable. Separation seemed to be the only solu- 
tion and without it peace and friendship are impossible. We commenced — 
liere the use of “bois de vache” or buffalo chips, wood being scarce. These 
chips are abundant now and make a very intense fire, serving our purpose 
guite well. 
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The difficulty in securing grazing sufficient for so large a Company’s 
need, together with the friction developed by bringing uncongenia! 
people into such close companionship, renders the break-up into smaller 
parties a sensible course. The try-out of unseasonable travellers seems 
now to be at an end, 


As Alexander and I could not travel with either division without 
offending our friends in both divisions we passed out from the Company 
at 9 A. M., with our own wagons. Parting with those with whom we had 
travelled the past three weeks reminded me of the sadness with which I 
parted with my friends at Independence. We made good headway and 
kept on until night when we camped alone with one mule wagon be- 
longing to the Pioneer train. We thought we had made thirty miles 
today, but more likely it was twenty. A terrific thunderstorm came up 
after dark and continued all night,—the severest storm we have thus 
far experienced. Splitting up of companies apparently had taken place 
among other trains for we passed numerous small parties, some no larger 
than ours. 


We rose early and were soon on our way, the roads were very bad 
and heavy pulling, At noon we came in sight of Jones’ Company’s camp. 
in the afternoon we overtook them and we travelled on together unti! 
night, when we all went into camp at sunset, Talked late into the nighi 
and renewed old ties. 


Our travel today was along the Platte, a wide,turbid, swift stream. 
As we advanced the bluffs became more and more rugged and the soil 
more sandy. Our route ran in close to the river. The day was cool and 
pleasant. 

We were fortunate enough to secure several deer which were brought 
into camp and divided among all. Something of a pleasant variation tc 
thus add to our diet this venison. 

The distance today was, probably, 20 mlies. 


Rose before sunrise and after breakfast took up our journey, travelling 
still along the Platte, when we camped at noon at a spot bordering on the 
river. The wind was high and from the southeast. 


Rose at our usual time and in the forenoon had our first sight of 
buffalo. Great excitement prevailed in the camp, Everyone wanted to go 
out and shoot some; so every horse and mule was requisitioned; powder 
and shot distributed among the men who were chosen as hunters. The 
train was delayed until they could bring the meat and cook it. The herd 
numbered some fifty or sixty head. As they advanced the hunters 
opened fire and several animals fell to the ground and were soon 
despatched. The rest took to flight with the hunters after them until we 
had killed more than our immediate needs required. In the butchering 
process the hide was quickly stripped off and preserved for future use; 
choice cuts and steaks were hurriedly placed on the fire and in our im- 
patience to begin the feast were frequently snatched away before thor- 
oughly cooked. Cooking and eating was the order of the day and all 
were in high good humor. Portions were saved against future need and 
we reluctantly started forward, travelling until we had made some eigh- 
teen miles when we camped for the day. The wind today was high and 
from the south. 


The day was clear and the wind still high and southerly. Wood and 
water and grass being scarce, yielding to the Captain’s opinion we trav- 
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elled on all day until night. Saw several gangs of buffalo moving toward 
the river but did not molest them. 

We skirted the South Fork of the Platte, the valley becoming nar- 
rower, the ridges and bluffs smaller and more undulating than on the 
Main Platte. Tonight is clear, cold and dry and I shall sleep on the 
ground wrapped in blankets. Not at all satisfied with spending the day 
in travel, but felt it imperative to do so. 


The wind still continues high and the sky clear. Our course is bend- 
ing toward the river, the soil is sandy and vegetation is scarce and sparse 
near the highlands. In the sloughs it is rank and luxuriant, as also near 
the river. We crossed the South Fork at a ford where the depth ranged 
from six inches to three feet and the river a mile wide. The current was 
swift, the water muddy and the bottom sandy. But we effected the cross- 
ing without difficulty and by 2 P. M. all the wagons were safely over. 
We camped on the opposite bank tor the remainder of the day and sper: 
the time washing up and readjusting the effects in the wagons. The 
wind continues still to be very high. 


The day dawned cloudy but later the sky cleared off. We started a 
little before sunrise and travelled up the valley of the South Fork until 
noon, when, bearing to the right, we crossed over a high undulating ridge 
and thence to the North Fork. A severe storm overtaking us we en- 
camped for the night. The country we passed through today was more 
sterile and vegetation was more sparse than any I have yet seen. We saw 
several prairie dog villages and during the noon halt I examined one. 
This inoffensive little animal, resembling a fox-squirrel, brownish red in 
color, feeds on roots and grass. In digging his burrow he casts up quite 
a mound of dirt, conical in shape, in the top of which is the entrance. I 
probed down perpendicularly into a burrow at least two feet when the 
passage seemed to slope away to a greater depth. It was both amusing 
and interesting to watch their sentinels sound the alarm when I ap- 
proached and scamper to their mounds and finally with much chatter- 
ing disappear into their burrows. Although said to be good for food I 
made no effort to kill one, finding it of greater interest to note their 
curious ways in the limited time at my disposal. 

I also found, strangely enough, black sand in the bluffs. Our noon 
halt was 12 miles from the South Fork crossing. In the afternoon we 
crossed over the North Fork and went into camp. Weather threatening 
aS we made ready for the night. 


Last night the weather was squally and we were willing enough to 
remain in camp until noon. It is now a month since I left home. What 
changes may have occurred! One or more may have been stricken down! 
Ignorance, like hope deferred, maketh the heart sick. In the afternoon 
we caught up and started on, travelling through the same character of 
country as yesterday. The afternoon was clear and warm, but tonight 
it is growing cool. Camped about sunset. 


Started at sunrise and traveled steadily till the close of the day, and 
then camped down on high ground. The roads were alternately hard and 
sandy. Nothing of note occurred during the day, and we were glad to 
pull into camp. 


Started again at sunrise and travelled until noon, when we nooned 
on the river bank. Early this morning, while riding carelessly along the 
roadside, my mule made an unexpected jump to one side and I was thrown 
io the ground, much to the amusement of the company until they dis- 
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covered I was somewhat hurt by the fall. It was a narrow escape from 
serious injury, wonderfully attesting the mercy and goodness of God. 

After four hours nooning we caught up again and travelled forward 
about. 2 half mile and encamped for the night in a lovely spot in a 
ravine, where the water was pure and the surrounding hills shut us in 
on all sides. 


Spent the morning in camp, washing up, and resting,—both of which 
were much needed. In the afternoon we caught up and moved a short 
distance, passing through Ash Hollow, and camped again on the river 
bank, 


Made a very early start before sunrise this morning and kept on trav- 
elling until 9 A. M. when we went into camp all day. Late in the evening 
we made some five or six miles and camped for the night. The musquitoes 
were most troublesome to both animals and the men. 


Rose early this morning and travelled on as we did yesterday until 
9 A. M., to avoid the heat of the day, and nooned until 4 P. M. The vegeta- 
tion is sparse and the grass very poor; the soil arid and sandy making 
travelling heavy. The ridges, some three or four miles from the river 
were covered with pine-growth. The musquitoes are very troublesome, as 
indeed they have been for several nights past and writing is almost im- 
possible. 


Started again before sunrise this morning. Our manner of travelling 
the same as yesterday except that we continued on until 10 A. M., when we 
nooned. We had today our first view of Chimney Rock, Court House and 
ILaramie’s Peaks, the last appearing as a small white cloud rising over the 
western horizon. We travelled on until we were opposite the Court 
House, where we encamped for the night. The evening has turned 
stormy, and there is much thunder and lightning. 


We resumed our course about 7 A. M, and travelled until noon, when 
we camped about half a mile from Chimney Rock, which is a conical 
shaped rock on which rests a column, said to be over three hundred feet 
high and which by a slight stretch of imagination may be said to re- 
semble a chimney. According to old plainsmen it could formerly be seen 
as far away as Ash Creek. It is, assuredly, an interesting curiosity of 
Nature, majestic in its solitude, overlooking the vast plains that sur- 
round it. 

We travelled seven miles beyond it and camped for the night. 

Court House Rock, or McFarlan’s Castle, rises in quadrangular form 
three hundred feet or more into the air. Like Chimney Rock it commands 
a broad view of the country round. 


Caught up early this morning and travelled until 9 A. M.. stopping 
where the trail leaves the river and ascends the bluffs. 

Late in the afternoon we started on again, and travelled through a val- 
ley, or artificial basin, where fancy had an opportunity to revel on food 
of the daintiest kind, not often afforded even along this picturesque route. 
The bluffs on both sides took on the most fantastic shapes,—castles, 
bastions, fortifications and walled cities, and princely palaces. These 
scenic deceptions were much heightened in their effect by moonlight 
which shone brilliantly on us as we passed along. The most prosaic 
amongst us were loth to hurry forward. This locality, where the bluffs 
crowd toward the river, is called Scott’s Bluffs, from the fact that a 
trapper of that name was deserted by his companions, who left him with- 
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out ammunition and supplies, in their eagerness to catch up with a party 
ahead. Scott’s skeleton was found later nearly forty miles from where 
he was deserted, he by some shift having made his way hither until death 
relieved him of his sufferings. It was a relief to turn from thoughts of 
what misery he must have endured to contemplate the grand and impos- 
ing spectacle of Nature which had reared this mimic city among the 
solitudes of the desert. This varied enchanted basin offers inaccessible 
homes for the mountain sheep, and as rumor says, for the grizzly bear as 
well. We were content to meet this latter only in imagination, for in 
such surroundings one could conjure up fears enough over the mere 
thought. 
We encamped for the night at 10 P. M. 


Before daylight we started on and, leaving this valley of enchant- 
ment ascended the bluffs. Half way up we found a spring of delicious 
water, of which we drank most eagerly.. Ascending a high hill we saw 
from its heights Laramie’s Peak grandly looming up in the distance. Wes 
nooned at the feot of a ridge and at 2 P. M. started on again travelling 
until sunset when we reached and camped on the west side of Horse 
Creek. As we pulled into the place selected for our camp we started up 
some elk, and some of us started out hunting. Before dark we were fortu- 
nate enough to secure not only several elk, but deer and antelope also, with 
which we hurried back to camp, and our supper became a banquet-feast. 


We started at sunrise and travelled for eight or ten miles, when we 
nooned on the North Fork of-the Platte. In the afternoon we made 
six or eight miles more and camped at sunset, again on the banks of the 
Piatte. Close at hand we found a fine sulphur spring, of a character to 
remind me of the one at home. 


Remained in camp at the same place the greater part of the day and 
I took occasion to climb the bluffs, whence I had a fine view of the 
landscape. Toward evening we started and made eight or ten miles, with 
a strong gale blowing which raised clouds of dust, rendering the day’s 
travel very disagreeable, although the roads were remarkably fine. -En- 
route we passed a dismantled fort. It was quite dark when we encamped 
for the night, and we ceased to look for water of which we had great 
need. The animals feel its loss quite as much as do the men. 


Started on our way this morning a little before sunrise over roads 
remarkably firm and good. As the day advanced the weather became 
very warm. We came to the banks of Laramie’s Fork and nooned, and 
later, being in sight of the Fort we crossed the stream and after some 
delay at the Fort, we came out into the hills a few miles and camped. 
The hills where we are now are high and desolate looking. Cactus abun- 
dant. The roads today were very steep. The wind was high, making 
travelling in stifling dust exceedingly unpleasant. Fort Laramie is our 
first sight of civilized dwellings since leaving the frontier, and the place 
was more interesting to us than we were to the inhabitants. Sent letters 
home. 


Dear Mary: 

I promised to write you again and now to fulfill my promise. You 
have studied geography enough by this time to know where to find Platte 
River that empties into the Missouri River. Away above the forks of it 
vou will see a small fork on the North Fork of the Platte called Larimies’ 
forks. This is where Iam now. In passing over the country from Inde- 
pendence we have seen a long and extensive body of land without any 
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trees but plenty of grass with beautiful flowers (and rare plants) of all 
colors, purple, orange, blue, white yellow and red. And then we have 
seen, chased and killed buffaloes. You have in your geography a picture 
of them. It looks very much like what you see in reality. In passing 
along the road we have come across the prairie dog. It lives in a hole in 
ihe ground with an owl anda rattlesnake. There is always quite a number 
of them together. A week or two ago I was walking along when I came 
across one of their villages and I laid down on the ground to watch them. 
After a little they would come to the mouth of their holes and find'ng all 
quiet they would commence barking and visiting each other but as soon 
as I would rise up they would dive into their holes as quick as a flash 
almost. They are about the size of a large squirrel and when cooked 
well they eat very well, tasting like a squirrel or a rabbit. Then we 
have seen elk, black tailed deer, antelopes and a larger rabbit than we 
have at home, together with wolves, prairie ground squirrels, etc., etc. 

I would like to have a chance of sending you some th'ngs that I could 
have got and to send to your mother some of the prettiest flowers and 
rarest plants that I have ever seen. You must be a good girl, obey your 
parents, love grandpa and grandma. When I come back I may bring you 
something that you will like. You must not forget your 

Uncle Sam. 


Travelled today over a hilly country, passing numerous ravines and 
hollows. Ten miles from the Fort we found a warm spring, and camped 
for the night on a high ridge. In the hollows the roads were gravelly 
and full of pebbles; on the ridges hard and compact. 


Early this morning we descended into the valley close to the Platte 
and camped for the day on account of the serious sickness of one of our 
party. The day has been warm. Cactus and sage abound. 

How the memory of the past is freshened by the recurrence of these 

mileposts on the road of Time, as some calls these festival days observed 
by a whole nation. Friends and relations as well as past events are re- 
called to mind. The morning being clear, orders were given to start. 
sut we were reluctant to leave. No one stirred and we lazily reclined 
in the shade of the wagons the greater part of the day. Marching orders, 
accordingly, were rescinded and the proposed celebration of the day was 
postponed on account of sickness, and I thus escaped making a speech, 
as suggested. 

After supper we removed the cattle 3 or 4 miles from camp to better 
grass, and finding good grass we guarded them under trees all night. The 
night was truly beautiful and my thoughts were far away from present 
scenes, thinking of those I loved and desiring their happiness. Yet ever 
and anon I was recalled to our surroundings and yielded to the spe!l oi 
the vast and the profound stillness of the night, which was broken only 
by the restlessness of the cattle and the low moaning of the night wind 
among the hills. 


We started early and our course today led us over a sandy and barren 
country. We nooned by a canon near to where the Platte forces its way 
through the mountains by a narrow cleft. The day was warm and clear, 


~ and we camped for the night at the foot of a ridge on the river. 


Early this morning we were again upon our way and followed a route 
that led us along a high ridge. We here first saw the distant peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains. The road was compact and hard. Toward even- 
ing we descended the hill and camped on the banks of a small stream, 
but we found no grass for the stock, although wood was abundant. The 
weather has been clear and cool. 
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Resuming our journey this morning we soon entered a desolate region. 
apparently volcanic in character, where the scenery was truly picturesque. 
Disrupted and torn starta of rock, of volcanic origin, frowned on us from 
one ridge whilst on another ridge the rock lay in regular order in closest 
neighborhood. Conical hills 20 to 60 feet in height, composed of masses 
of rock, thrown togther as it were at random, added greatly to the scenic 
effect. In a basin, or crater, we found pinks of a delicate purple color, 
which gave a pleasing touch to the otherwise rugged landscape. 

In the afternoon we ranged along a ridge of rocks, set on edge as it 
were, ‘n upright strata of different colors, harmonizing very beautifully. 


Caught up early and travelled a few miles over a hilly and broken 
country, desolate in character, and camped on a small stream 6 miles 
from the Platte. Being on the night guard I was sent out two miles from 
the wagons to watch the cattle and so was enabled to spend the day 
better than I have for some time past, but, alas, how differently from 
what I should. 


Resumed our course at sunrise and made about 13 miles when we 
nooned on the banks of a fine stream. Our travel today was over a 
rolling country, much less broken than that traversed for several days 
past. 

In the afternoon we crossed the stream and ascended the ridge, 
camping at 10 P. M, on the banks of the Platte. 


Travelled some considerable distance today over a country less 
broken than any we have passed through for some time past, and camped 
about sunset. On our left we had a range of mountains and the swift 
stream rushed along with petulant murmur. 

We passed through several ravines during the day where the descent 
was steep, and very rough, where we had to exercise great care to pre- 
vent the wagons from overturning. These bad and difficult places con- 
suituted the only events of the day, and gave a foretaste of what we have 
still to encounter. But none of the party but feel confident as to ths 
final issue. 


We remained in camp nearly all day on the banks of the Platte, 
where the grass was good, in order to recuperate our stock. The rest 
enabled us to try our luck fishing and hunting, with the result that 
we had some fine fish and wild geese for supper, a most welcome addi- 
tion to our diet, 


We started again at 8:00 A. M. and travelled for 5 or six miles when 
we reached the Mormon Ferry and, after some delay in arranging our 
effects, we were ferried over. The Mormons in charge were accomo- 
dating and willing to favor us in all ways, contrary to the reports we 
had heard concerning their suspicious and churlish character. 

During the hour we stopped to get ready a disagreement between 
our driver and Alex and me forced us to discharge him and I took the 
reins myself. While the wagon was being ferried over the river I swam 
the mules to the other side, hitched up and drove off. Our course of 
travel then led us over the bluffs and through the sand for some eight or 
ten miles, where the hauling proved very heavy. A little after dark we 
camped on the ridge two miles from the river, which I think we will 
leave at this point. Unhitched and after a light supper was glad to get 
to bed, the day’s strain having made me feel very tired. There was a 
pieasant breeze all day, greatly alleviating the discomfort of the heavy 
pulling through the sand. 
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Wakened at daylight and gathered up my mules preparatory to start- 
ing on, when I learned that it was the intention of the party to remain 
in camp until afternoon, But we started at 10 A. M. and on our way we 
passed by a lake of mineral water (alkali) and camped for the night 
without wood or water, proving the unwisdom of the morning’s delay. 
{The country traversed was dry,—very arid, but the weather was cool and 
most pleasant. 


Started early this morning on our way, and passed into a region that 
truly was desolate indeed, nothing but wild sage. Saw many indications 
of extinct volcanoes. Camped at last at the well known Willow Spring, 
the water of which was pure and cold. 

Here were buried many Mormons who died while crossing the plains 
in °46, whose graves we took occasion to visit, though but faintly to be 
seen. In driving our stock about two miles from camp I had a fine view— 
truly most magnificent—of the mountains, with their high peaks towering 
toward heaven. 


Starting early we travelled until noon travelling over ridges and 
through ravines, and finding water and grass good, halted on the banks 
of a small creek. In the afternoon we went a little distance and camped 
for the night on the same creek. My thoughts during the day, and espec- 
ially this evening, have dwelt much on home and God. “My meditations 
of Him and His mercy have been sweet,” 


We had travelled but a short distance this morning when we reached 
the Sweetwater where we camped down for the night. 


We started on this morning at 7 A. M. and following up the Sweet- 
water over a very sandy road, nooned at Independence Rock, a solid and 
isolated granite mass about three hundred yards from the Sweetwater, 
covering an area of several acres and rising into the air perhaps two 
hundred feet. On it were written or carved the names of many immi- 
grants desirous of notoriety. But reflecting on our innate desire for im- 
mertality I asked myself whether this was all vanity unmixed with an un- 
conscious craving after perpetuity on the part of the writers. The Rock 
owes its name, it is said, to the fact that a party of trappers under the 
leadership of one Thorp once spent the Fourth of July at this place. We 
found the grass to be very poor and scant, and a number of dead oxen, 
lying all around, lost by parties ahead of us, who had overtaxed their 
teams. We may beat others out in the last stages of the journey, as our 
stock is in fair condition. The Sweetwater seems to be about 300 feet 
wide at this point, and we camped for the night on its banks. 


Started early this morning and came to the Devil’s Gate, a cleft in 
the mountains, where the water forcing its way through a narrow pas- 
sage, dashes and rushes with foamy spray over the rocky barriers. We 
nooned a mile beyond on the Sweetwater. In the afternoon we left 
Jones’ Company and, with seven wagons, passed on ahead for ten miles 
and camped. Again found parting with these new found friends and 
acquaintances a bitter portion, for they had been pleasant travelling com- 
panions. But the grazing is not sufficient to accommodate the cattle of 
our joint companies, so we separated amicably. 


Started this morning about 7 A. M. and, travelling over a very sandy 
road, nooned on the banks of the Sweetwater, along which we had been 


“coursing. Saw today the white peaks of some high mountain in the dis- 
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tance. The country was arid and sandy, with the odious sage the only 
vegetation. Thought much today of and home. 





Started this morning at 6 o’clock; forded the river three times and 
camped early, having made only 9 or 10 miles, Saw the Wind River Mts. 
covered with snow in the distance. The hills here are covered with 
rocks, in the flats nothing but sand. In the forenoon we encountered a 
violent storm, which delayed our progress. 


Travelled for several hours over a desolate country,—the uplands 
were dry and sandy, the lowlands covered with saleratus, the region 
alkaline. Passed by an ice spring close to the road and had a little rain 
which has left the evening cool and pleasant. We forded the Sweetwater 
twice today, making an easy crossing. 


Intended remaining encamped all day but late in the day concluded 
it better to move on a few miles, which we did. stopping for the night 
at 3 P. M., on a small stream. The day was cool and this evening it is un- 
pleasantly cool. Let my meditations of Thee be evermore my food. 


The country traversed today was high but the roads were good and 
firm. The day was cool and cloudy and we nooned on the banks of the 
Sweetwater, which we forded for the last time. Saw patches of snow 
and ice here and there by the roadside. We ascended gradually until 
we neared the culminating point, and camped on the Sweetwater, two 
miles to the right of the road. The evening was cold and yet we were 
somewhat annoyed with musquitoes. 


There was ice and frost this morning and we spent the day in camp 
resting up. The ice was a quarter of an inch thick. We are encamped in 
a beautiful valley, a lovely sheltered place, which has been a good pro- 
tection from the strong wind. The grass is exceptionally good, the water 
pure and abundant. On all sides of us the rocks are bare and naked 
ledges lift themselves high into the air; a silvery streamlet winds its 
serpentine path at our feet, while in the distance, towering over all the 
landscape are the ever-abiding snows on the mountains, making a veritable 
vision of beauty. Wrote a dear friend and enclosed a flower from yonder 
summit, which I climbed and where I had a fine view. “May happiness 
be thine.” I also have written my Mother, telling her how much the 
delights of the previous winter had been enjoyed, the memories of which 
pleasantly remain. But tonight I am weary and sad, wondering what 
changes may have come to them, or what sorrow will be revealed when 
we hear again from home. 


We started at 6 A. M. from the banks of the last stream we shall 
meet which flows into the Atlantic waters, the Sweetwater, and struck 
the road just after it commences the descent, which is gradual. The 
waters no longer will flow in the direction of home though my thoughts 
will always travel thither. I have felt meloncholy all day, perhaps as a 
result of crossing the Divide. Three miles from South Pass we came to 
Pacific Springs, and thence to the Little Sandy, a distance of 19 miles. 
We passed over an undulating country and sandy roads. The wind 
being high we travelled in clouds of dust. Close to our right were snowy 
mountains as well as far off in the distance. To the left of us also, as 
far the eye could reach, was the same sublime vision of grandeur. I 
was unwell today and much depressed in spirit. Can I not forget those 
from whom I am parted? Yet would I if I could? The crossing of this 
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divide seems to mark definitely the point of departure and to accentuate 
the fact of our having left home behind us. 


We started at 5:00 A. M. this morning and travelled over the same 
kind of country as yesterday till we reached the Big Sandy, a distance of 
eight or nine miles, and camped for the day on its banks. We sent our 
stock several miles from camp under a guard for grass preparatory to 
striking across the desert to Green River. Before camping we caught up 
with Courtney’s train, and travelled with it, making a very pleasant 
variation in the monotony of the journey. Today was very warm. 


We remained in camp at the same place where we had spent the 
night until 4 P. M., when the stock was brought in and we started across 
the desert. It was very windy and the roads were extremely dusty. 
rendering travelling most unpleasant for animals as well as men. We 
travelled all night over the desert without stopping to rest until noon 


today, when we reached Green River and encamped, making about forty 
miles this stretch. By using Sublette’s Cutoff we have saved two days’ 
travelling. The roads last night led us over a level country, but this 
morning they wound around over steep ascents and down into deep 
ravines. It was intolerably dusty and the wind drove the dust into our 
faces with blinding force, almost stifling us as well, The day being warm 
the mules and oxen were badly fatigued. Friday night was a beautiful 
night and while driving I found it easy to center my thoughts on home and 
friends. 


We remained in camp until noon when we caught up and forded the 
Green River, a beautiful stream, which empties into the Colorado River. 
Pardon my neglect of Thee, O God, and look upon me with favor. 


Travelled 9 miles today when we came to Fontanelle’s Fork, a small 
tributary of the Green River, where we camped. The roads were hilly 
and very dusty and the animals show the effects of the journey. 


Started early and made what we thought was a good day‘s travel,— 
some 14 miles,—over steep mountain roads and nooned in a small valley 
near to a soda spring, whose water was cold and pure. I then passed on 
in company with one wagon some 5 or 6 miles and camped. The roads 
were dusty and rough. We passed over two steep mountains and the 
wagons were often in danger of upsetting. I was thrown out but was 
mercifully preserved from harm, We passed several springs of water, 
cold as ice and pure as crystal, which tempted us to stop and rest. Close 
io the road we saw small patches of snow. 


Started early this morning and travelled over a hilly country and 
camped for the day on Ham’s Fork, where the grass and water were good 
and abundant. Close to our camp was that a French trader with his 
two squaws. In the afternoon I paid them a visit and was invited to take 
supper with them. I accepted, notwithstanding their dirty appearance, 
and they gave me much information as to the roads ahead. The squaws 
cooked supper and set before us a mixture of grouse and squirrel, the 
jatter having the appearance of a rat. The mess was not very clean but 
I managed to eat some of it and thus gave no offense to their hospitality. 

The day was clear and pleasant. 


Soon after starting this morning we left the valley and ascended a 
high steep mountain. After passing several similar mountains, we mounted 
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a hill and travelled all morning on a ridge, till we came to a very 
difficuit descent, where ran a clear mountain stream on whose banks we 
nooned, At this place, while nooning, we were visited by some Indians 
of the Snake tribe, who showed a friendly spirit but needed to be 
watched lest they should steal anything. Resuming our journey after 
1li0on we came down into Bear River valley and, at 10 P. M, camped for 
the night, having made 30 miles for the day. 


We made an early start this morning and, after a short drive down 
the valley, camped for the day on Bear River, where the grass was abun- 
dant and good, which the stock greatly enjoyed. 


Our route today was one of continuous travelling through the valley 
of Bear River. The only notable feature of the day’s journey was our 
ascent up a steep hill and down it, with immediately another ascent over 
a still steeper hill where the descent was extremely difficult, and accom- 
piished not without some risk of upsetting. We then came into and 
passed through a very beautiful valley and camped for the night again on 
Bear River. ae 


Caught up this morning and drove 1 and % miles and camped in the 
best grass we have yet seen, but were so troubled with the musquitoes 
and horse-flies that we were compelled to leave for fear that our maddened 
stock would break loose, and form a camp farther on. We found a good 
place on a tributary of the Bear River in the evening and remained 
there for the night. 


Started this morning very early. The morning was cool and cloudy. 
quite foggy, threatening rain, We travelled tolerably fast over a country 
which was broken and hilly, but not difficult of either ascent or descent 
After nooning we continued travelling on until about four o’clock when 
we camped again on Bear River. In the course of the day we passed 
a number of mountain streams, which were easily forded. In the evening 
just after we had encamped we had a shower, which but slightly inconven- 
lenced us aS we were prepared for it. 


Started about 7 A. M. The morning was again cool and foggy. Dur- 
ing the time we have spent in the valley we have had excessively cool 
nights, with some frost, but the days have been quite warm, yet not so as 
to render the travel unpleasant. 

We travelled today over a broken country and nooned at the Soda 
Springs, the water of which we found to be acidulous. The springs 
bubbled out of crevices in the rocks and from the apex of cones formed 
by the water overflowing and hardening, From one spring a gaseous 
vapor issued and I found a dead bird lying beside it. The water had a 
strong soda taste. Steamboat Spring, a mile and a half further down, 
was equally interesting, and curious, with its stream of mineral water 
and underground noises. The whole region was interspersed with 
springs, bubbling forth just on the banks of the river. The scenery on all 
sides was picturesque in the extreme and very beautiful, not heavily 
timbered, but with occasional clumps of trees to relieve the eye. 

After nooning we started on and travelled for 3 or 4 miles over a 
level country along Bear River when we struck off on Hedspeth’s Cutoff 
to the left of the river through a basin until we reached the base of 
the mountain where we encamped for the night, although we can find ne 
water in the neighborhood. The night is cool as heretofore, and today 
was warm. We are now between Fort Hall and the Salt Lake roads. 

We have passed a number of families who have planned to spend the 
winter in the Bear River valley and trade with the Indians resume their 
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journey in the spring; impelled thereto by the fact that, having been 
overdriven, their ox-teams have given out. Much furniture and provisions 
have been thrown away to lighten the loads of those who have been over- 
eager to reach their journey’s end. Dead bogie of stock are meloncholy 
reminders that haste makes waste. 


Rose at daylight and after breakfast we started on, ascending the 
mountain over a road which was mountainous in the extreme. We 
ascended gradually through the peaks and thence descended into the val- 
ley where we found a fine stream of water. We halted for our nooning 
on its banks. Then, ascending again a long and difficult ridge, we passed 
down through a hollow and camped on a cold, clear stream. During the 
evening and while we were eating supper some Snake Indians made us 
a visit and gave us in exchange for some trifling gifts some information 
aus to the character of the road ahead of us. 


It was sometime after sunrise this morning before we caught up and 
started on. After travelling several miles we came out upon the banks of 
a stream of considerable size, name unknown to us. As yesterday, we 
ascended another long mountainous ridge, but the ascent was easy and 
gradual. By a gradual descent we came down on to another stream. 
The weather was excessively warm and the heat told on the animals, 
rendering progress somewhat slower than usual. We nooned a couple 
of hours and then ascended another rather high ridge, on the side of which 
we encamped, shortly after sunset, not far from the summit. 


*We started early this morning and after reaching the top of the 
ridge we descended easily. We again followed a ravine over the moun- 
tains, and after an easy descent we nooned where there was abundance 
of good grass. We then travelled gradually down the mountains some 
six or seven miles and encamped for the night on a small stream, with 
good grass abundant and water plentiful. The roads today were good, 
remarkably so, alhtough very dusty. The day was warm. 


Started early again this morning and passing through a long hollow. 
or rather a succession of hollows, we gradually ascended the mountain 
1idge; thence descended by a steep and rocky road into a valley where 
was good grass and water, where we nooned. In the afternoon, coursing 
southwardly, we ascended another ridge through a ravine, or hollow, 
trom which the descent was gradual over a succession of ridges. We 
camped at night, with a number of wagons, belonging to companies 
which had preceeded us, about 10 P. M. While it has been easy to camp 
within speaking distance of other camps, owing to the amount of travel, 
we have tried to avoid this as much as possible, despite the pleasure of 
making new acquaintances, for fear that the stock would not receive 
sufficient grass. Again and again we could see strung out along the 
road numerous wagons slowly toiling along, and the impetuous drivers of 
roule teams were frequently exasperated beyond their limit of endurance 
as they tried to pass the long ox-teams. This, however, was characteristic 
chiefly of the first stages of the journey. Often fifty to one hundred teams 
have been in sight at the same time. 


This morning we ascended the hill for fresh grass for the stock, and 
camped for the day, with 5 other mule teams, The day was a quiet one 
and our surroundings inspired one with the feeling that prompted the 
Psalmist to exclaim, “How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Israel’; and 
yet there were some in the camp upon those wonderful scenic effects had 
but slight impression, and scarce a thought of the Divine Artist. The 
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talk was of the road, its wearisomeness, and of the chances of gold at 
the journey’s end. 


On starting this morning we ascended the mountain and then de- 
scended through a succession of ridges which made our descent easy 
end gradual. We nooned in a lovely spot amid the mountains from 
which we reluctantly parted. In the afternoon still descending. About 
sunset we encamped for the night with the grass and water very good. 


We started this morning at 7 A. M. and followed the course of a small 
stream until it sank away into the sand, when we struck into an open 
plain, arid and dusty, with naught growing thereon except wild sage. 
Early in the afternoon we encamped near a sulphurous spring, where 
the grass was abundant. The day has been very warm. We all suffered 
much from thirst and were much affected by the dust. On this dusty 
plain I saw for the first time the mirage, wonderfully realistic and beauti- 
fully exhibiting far distant mountains in the most fantastic shapes. It 
was hard to believe we were not looking at an actual scene, but it 
slowly faded away after fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Again started at 7 A. M. and ascended the mountain ridges and de- 
scended gradually and easily, camping for the night about 6 P. M., at 
ihe foot of a ridge. We made only nine and a half miles in the after- 
noon, coursing principally along the spring branches. The country 
pased over today was similar to that about the South Pass. About noon 
we heard loud peals of thunder but only a few drops of rain fell near 
where we were. The distance for the day was twenty-five miles. The 
Gay was warm and dusty roads increased our discomfort. 


Started at our usual time and, after passing over a plain, entered 
another range of mountains which were very rocky and rough. We 
nooned in a basin where the rocks assumed a wonderous variety of appear- 
ances and fantastic shapes. We then ascended the ridge and, by an easy 
descent, came again through a valley of five or six miles long, and camped 
about sunset at the foot of the ridge. It rained slightly at noon, scarcely 
more than a few drops. The day was warm and sultry, and we suffered 
considerably from the dust, and were very thirsty when we camped for 
the night. 


Starting this morning we ascended the ridge and, by a succession of 
steep descents, came to the banks of Goose Creek, where, after travelling 
a few miles, we nooned, While nooning we encountered a violent 
thunderstorm, which forced us to resume our journey. We travelled up 
the creek for several hours and camped for the night on the banks of 
the stream. 


Still travelling up the Creek and its branches we passed through nar- 
row canons until noon, where the travel was difficult. In the afternoon 
we passed over a bleak, rough country and camped on a barren, desolate 
spot. 


In the interests of the stock we were compelled to start out this morn- 
ing and search for grass. After travelling several miles we came to water 
but found no grass, and were forced to continue on until near sunset, 
when we found grass and éamped for the night. The travelling was not 
conducive to Sabbath rest, although unavoidable. “Be merciful unto me, 
O God.” 
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This morning we travelled through a valley, or basin, until noon 
when we camped for the day on good water and grass, which the animals 
greatly needed. 


Remained in camp until afternoon, as the stock was badly worn 
down and we ourselves felt in need of rest. In the afternoon we caught up 
and moved onward until evening when we encamped for the night in the 
same basin through which we have been travelling. The grass and water 
both were good. Today has been excessively hot. 


Continued still in the same valley, travelling up it, passing a number 
of hot springs along the roadside. The water of these springs was blood 
warm and barely drinkable. | 

Some distance beyond we passed into a range of low hills and nooned 
in a gorge of the mountains. The country traversed was arid; the day 
excessively warm,—the roads dusty but good. The wagons raised the 
aust in clouds, almost stifling us. 

In the afternoon we continued on over the same character of country 
end camped about sunset in a small valley, where we found water and 
grass. The distance for the day was about 25 miles. 


Started early this morning and travelled down a valley in nearly a 
westerly direction and nooned where there was water but no grass. We 
continued on in the same course in the afternoon passing through the 
valley where there once had been a small stream, but it was now dry. 
We camped about sunset on what I suppose is the banks of Mary’s river. 
The evening was showery and indications are we will have rain during 
the night. 


Some rain fell during the night and this morning it was cool and 
pleasant, though still cloudy. We travelled all day in the valley, passing 
raany teams, which had been overdriven and required a rest. The roads 
today were very good. 


We ieft the valley at a point where the river passes through a canon 
and travelled over several ridges, striking the river several times. At 
sunset we encamped on the west bank. The roads have been sandy and 
dusty and in places very rough. The day has been very hot. 


Remained in camp all day and was visited by Harris and others, who 
spent the morning with us, talking over our experiences and prospects. 
Late in the afternoon we moved five or six miles to better grass and 
camped again on the river about sunset. “Be Thou my Strong Deliverer.” 


We started early this morning and followed the valley for several 
miles and then crossed the hills nad struck the river again. We then 
followed the canon through the mountains, crossing the river several! 
times, and nooned in the canon, where we decided to remain over ngiht. 


Our course today took us through a narrow valley, and we are now 
cnucamped for the night at the base of a sand ridge on the banks of the 
river. 


Starting this morning we rose the ridge, which was barren, covered 
with sage. Found a greasewood spring, a variety of artemisia. On com- 


' mencing the descent we found some ten or twelve miles distant several 


springs of clear, cold water, very pure. Owing to my having started earlier 
than the rest of the party we did not witness an affray between two men- 
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bers of the company, in which one of the party was stabbed with a knife 
and badly injured. The quarrel grew out of trivial dispute. 

We ascended another ridge and gradually descended to the river and, 
following it for several miles, camped LESS the grass was poor, not dar- 
ing to go further for fear of worse. 


Still following along the river, our course today led us through 
the valley. In the afternoon we struck ground that was strongly en- 


crusted with carbonate of soda, and we found the glare very trying on 
our eyes. 


We started early this morning and travelled on in the same valley 
The scenery, very similar to that we have lately passed through, in many 
respects full of interest. But I am exceedingly tired and anxious to have 
the long journey completed, despite the novelty of the trip and the mode 
of life. We have now been 115 days on the road, our progress being 
slower than seems necessary. 


Still following the river we travelled on in the same valley, that of 
the Mary’s river. We passed through a country that was arid and desti- 
tute of almost all vegetation, until near noon when we ascended a high 
sand hiil, which near the top was rough and rocky. Then we entered the 
canon of the river, went down the river six or eight miles, and camped 
for the day in a bend of the river, where we found tolerable erass. 


Remained in camp during the day. All were willing to accede to my 
desire for rest. Felt somewhat unwell yet enjoyed the Sabbath quiet. 
“Be Thou my strong habitation whereunto I may continually resort”, is 
strongly suggested by our shifting camps and the abiding character of 
these massive rock and mountains which have so long been in our view. 
“Thou art my refuge.” 


We started at sunrise and travelled through another valley. Our 
route today was over what was mostly a sage plain, with occasional 
patches of grass. The road in places was heavy pulling for the wagons 
but we did not find it necessary to double our teams. At noon we decided 
to remain in camp for the rest of the day in order to cut grass to carry 
with us over the desert. We heard of Lassen’s Trace as offering a better 
and shorter route than that by way of the Sink. 


Remained encamped in the same place until evening when we moved 
several miles down the valley and encamped for the night. Much dis- 
cussion took place as to choice of routes, the majority favoring the better 
known road by the Sink. 


We travelled all day down the valley and had heavy pulling over sand 
hills, with nothing untoward to vary the monotony or relieve the strain. 


After travelling several hours after breakfast we crossed the river 
without difficulty and passed into and through a desolate region where 
there was no sign of vegetation except greasewood variety of the arte- 
misa. We then came again to the river, where it turns south and en- 
camped in the late afternoon preparatory to taking Lassen’s Trace, or the 
road to the right hand. The day was insufferably hot. 


We started early, before sunrise, this morning and travelled three or 
four miles when we took the right hand road, which led us to the first 
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branch above Mary’s river, where we found a firmer road. We then en- 
tered a new course, changing from a northwesterly direction to a route 
almost Gue west. Having gone ten or twelve miles we came to a spring 
where we remained until an hour before sunset. We then ascended a high 
hill or steep ridge and gradually descended for eight or ten miles, to a 
road that at first for a short distance was rough and rocky but later be- 
came good and firm, with a grade, possibly of 12 to 15 feet to the mile. 
It was 2:00 A. M. before we encamped. I am disposed to doubt our 
wisdom in taking this Trace. 


We started at sunrise this morning and travelled over a dreary and 
desolate plain unt’l eleven o’clock in the morning, when we encamped. 
At 4 P. M. we caught up and started on our way and came to Black Rock 
spring, where we encamped for the night. Our animals were well nigh 
exhausted, the day having been exessively hot, the roads very dusty, 
although level and in most places firm. We were without water all day, 
which increased our distress. We saw no signs of vegetation except 
occasional patches of sage. Black Rock, the terminating point of a ridge, 
is a singularly wild-looking and picturesque spot. The country around 
seemed arid and sandy except where water, trickling from the ground, 
caused slight vegetation. Desolation and profound silence reigned 
eround. “The earth was as iron and the heavens as brass”, and a perfect 
embodiment of dreary solitude. 


We started at sunrise this morning and came seven miles beyond 
Black Rock to the Great Boiling Springs, where we remained all day, or 
until 4 P. M, when we caught up and travelled 8 or 10 miles and en- 
camped near a high r:dge to the left of the road where we found some 
tolerable grass. The Springs were boiling hot, etc. 


Remained encamped in the same place all day. Like most of the 
party I slept all day having had no sleep for several days or nights. In 
this stretch of 106 miles we were all much exhausted by the travel, an 
feel jaded and worn down. 


We travelled steadily on until 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, trav- 
ersing a country as arid and barren as any we have passed through. The 
roads in some places were heavy and sandy, but we got through without 
much difficulty. Since we left the Boiling Springs we have passed through 
or between two ranges of mountains,—The day was very hot and we en- 
camped early in the Mud Lake valley, where the grass was tolerably good 
and the water also was good. We saw a number of springs, some ice 
cold and others almost boiling hot. The name “lake” is a misleading 
term, for it is really a plain of mud, with some water here and there. 


We remained in camp in the same place, to recruit our stock, for the 
animals are badly worn down and, like the men, unfit for further travel 
without some rest. | 


We started onward early this morning and ascended by a gradual 
elevation the western range through a valley. From thence the descent 
was rocky and very steep, the teams having trouble to keep their footing, 
but afterward we struck a good level road. In the afternoon we entered 
a canon where high and perpendicular cliffs of rock rose fully 100 feet 
in the air, presenting a majestic and sublime sight,—truly romantic and 
picturesque place. We camped in this canon where the walls were not 
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more than sixty feet hign, with a cold rain falling rendering our situa- 
tion most uncomfortable. 


This morning a dense fog shrouded everything in a thick mist. But 
we pushed forward, traveling until noon, continually ascended by a 
gradual grade. The road, however, was good and we made good progress. 
The hills, presenting less abruptness, began to be covered with sage. 
After nooning we continued on a short distance to water and coming out 
into a small valley camped down for the night. 


Most of the Company, with which we have been travelling started on 
as usual but we remained in the same valley, or canon, all day, EMIOyIne 
the rest and the landscape. “Leave me not: neither do Thou forsake me.” 
Monday, September 18th 


The morning was cool and pleasant. Continuing on after breakfast 
we passed through a rocky canon which for three miles was very rough 
and hard to travel, when we ascended the mountain ridge and nooned on 
the side of the mountain. Our course this morning was westerly. In 
the afternoon we travelled over a valley and camped in the evening near a 
fine spring. 


For a while our course this morning led us over a sandy road; we 
then entered upon a hard. firm road on which we travelled until we 
camped for the day, on the side of the mountain. We passed through an 
exceedingly arid country, and also over the bed of a lake which was 
barren and sandy. The day was cool and our animals fared better than 
we expected. Our course today was rather to the northwest. We must 
have made in the day’s travel 18 or 20 miles. 


We started early this morning and ascended through a canon to the 
top of the mountain whence we had a fine view. Our road was excellent 
with the exception of some five or seven miles, where it was rough, rocky 
and much broken. After travelling eight hours we reached Hot Springs 
where we encamped in poor grass. The water was warm. 


We travelled today over a rolling arid country for eight or ten miles. 
We passed across the bed of a dry lake and came to a patch of luxuriant 
grass and camped. The water also was extremely good. We were here 
greeted with the sight of noble pine trees, the first in many a weary mile, 
truly a majestic forest. Some of the trees were very large. 


It was late this morning when we started from our camp, and 
skirted the base of the Sierra Nevada mountains for six or eight miles. 
Coming to a mountain rivulet we encamped for the night close to its 
banks, under a large pine tree five or six feet in girth. The water of the 
rivulet was bright and sparkling and its murmurous flow was wonderfully 
soothing and pleasant after the supper was over and the camp quieted 
down to sleep. A new animation and fresh life came over us as we 
thought of being so much nearer the end of our tedious journey. It was 
a motley scene after dusk had settled down upon us, with the leaping 
dancing medley of flames of the fires accentuating the surrounding dark- 
ness; some of the Company soon settled down to sleep, while others 
lingered in the ruddy glow, seated or lying on the ground, while beyond 
the narrow circle of light are our canvas covered wagons and the picketed 
animals quietly grazing. I sat, long after the rest had fallen asleep, around 
the dying fire, yielding to the spell of the indescribable beauty of the night, 
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September 28th 


watching the gentle night wind fan the embers, with the sparks hastening 
upward, to be lost for a time in the darkness and then to reappear, as it 
seemed, in the jewelled sky above, gleaming as stars. 


We skirted the base of the Sierra Nevada this morning for four or five 
miles and then commenced the ascent, which we found to be very steep, 
forcing us to double teams. About half way up we found a ridge which 
we descended to a small stream of water, where we nooned. We theu 
had a mile or a mile and a half where it was so steep that an ascent 
seemed impossible, but by doubling teams again we made the heavy 
urade. Yet the ascent was better than we expected and we crossed the 
mountains much more easily than we had anticipated. 

We encamped for the night in a valley at the base of the highest ridge 
of the mountains. 


Last night we suffered from our carelessness and neglect to post 
cuards as sometime during the night the Indinas stole some of our stock. 
From their signal fires we knew they were in the neighborhood, but our 
long security had caused us to pay no heed to their vicinity. We searched 
tong, but dared not go far from the camp; the thieves having made good 
their escape our search was fruitless. The grazing being exhausted 
around the camp some of the company hunted for grass before we started 
on our way. Late in the morning we started on, travelling through the 
valley and through some fine pine timber. Some of the stretches of the 
road were very rocky. After nooning we continued on, descending the 
;a0untains. 


We started this morning as usual. Still descending, we pulled up a - 
very steep ascent, but from thence onward we had a fine road for several 
railes, until we descended the hill to Goose Lake, a very large sheet of 
water, possibly forty miles long. Vast numbers of waterfowl enlivened 
what was a most charming and beautiful landscape. The grass was 
luxuriant and abundant, and many streams flow into the lake. At first 
the road was sandy, making hard pulling for the teams. But after we had 
passed the first branch the road became very good. When we reached 
the second branch, a small stream, we concluded to camp for the night. 


We started early this morning and, the road while in the main good, 
being in some places rough and rocky, we yet travelled well, and 
camped for the night on Pitt river. 


We travelled today still down the valley and occasionally were forced 
by the narrow canons of the river to pass over the hills, where footing 
was difficult and we had to lock the wheels of the wagons and steady them 
with ropes to prevent an upset as we made the descent. We camped at 
dark on the river. 


Our road today still led us down through the valley. The country 
presented the same mountainous features as that through which we have 
been passing for several days. We camped early on a spring branch. 


We started late this morning, stopping to make some repairs to the 
wagons, and entered the canon, which was possibly a hundred yards in 
width, w.th high rock walls. We crossed the river three times during the 
morning, and nooned in a hollow where the grass was abundant and 
good. Then resuming our journey we crossed the river four times to pass 
through the canon. The crossings were very bad, in some places quite 
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miry, but we fortunately escaped upsetting. We were compelled to camp 
for the night in the canon. 


Soon after starting this morning we were forced to descend a steep 
ridge on account of the river running between precipitous ledges of 
rock, impassable for our teams. Returning to the canon the road led us 
across the river and back three times. Early in the afternoon while 
ascending a very steep bank of the river one of the men was accidentally 
shot. As he was badly wounded we were forced to camp and give him 
ell possible attention. He had been acting as guard and his gun slipped 
and struck on a rock. 


Still encamped in the same place. died from his wounds. Am 
continually reminded of the uncertainty of life. To come so far and thus 
lose one’s life without any advantage resulting is hard indeed, especially 
with the journey’s end almost in view. Prepare me, Lord, for whatever 
awaits me, and watch over those near and dear to me, and lead us in the 
way everlasting. 





In leaving our camping place our road skirted the canon and finally 
left it, coming out into Round Valley, a beautiful spot, where the grass 
was truly luxuriant, with its many streams and the vista of snowy moun- 
tains far in the distance. The nearer mountains, not so high, were 
heavily timbered. 


Still in the same valley all morning. At noon we entered the moun- 
tains, travelling over steep, rough and stony places until 10 P. M., when 
we camped for the night. Was unwell all day, making the journey full 
of discomfort. 


We descended the hill this morning and then crossed a branch, 
whose banks, ascending from the river, were exceedingly steep. The 
road all day was very rough and rocky,—the country mountainous. We 
went on until we reached the west branch, a small stream, and camped. 


Remained in camp all morning, thinking we would move forward 
iater in the day, but after nooning we decided to remain in the same 
place until tomorrow. The time was not ill spent, the near-by country 
having much to interest us. 


We ascended the ridge soon after starting and then struck a good 
road over which we travelled, ascending the mountains, till late in the 
evening when we camped without water. The stock were much distressed 
but we had so taxed their strength that we dared not go further in the 
search until daylight. 


We started early this morning over a road which was smooth and 
not stony, and e?ght miles from our last night’s camp we found water to 
the right of the road. Casting around we found grass three miles to the 
left and took the stock thither under guard, to prevent a surprise by the 
Indians, whom we had seen lurking at a distance. 


We travelled this morn'ng eight or ten miles over a tolerably rough 
road and encamped for the day on a small branch, where the water was 
deliciousiy cold and clear. We found the grass also tolerably good. Ar 
ideal place for Sabbath rest. 
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We travelled today through the same kind of country, over roads 
rough and broken. In the course of the day we passed over the beds of 
several dry lakes and came at last to a fine valley, where we camped, with 
grass and water very good. Snow, rain and hail added to our discomfort. 


We started early this morning and made 15 miles, through much the 
same kind of country, over rough roads. Rained again today, with snow 
and hail, hastening our encampment. 


This morning it was raw and misty and cold but we were soon on 
our way. We travelled over much the same character of roads, rough 
and rocky and through dense large timber, a majestic forest indeed. 
It was showery all afternoon and we were wet to the skin. While 
nooning [ found a plant with a leaf like a vine and fruit like that of the 
raspberry, but more tart. Our camp is a poor one, but the best we 
could do under the circumstances. It is raining now, the dripping from 
the trees rather soothing. 


This morning it was again misty, raw and cold. We travelled ’round 
a marshy lake, skirting it for five miles. Showers fell during the entire 
day, sO we camped early on the Nork Fork of the Feather River, and 
cut grass for the drive across the desert, said to be fifty or sixty miles in 
extent. This evening has turned out cool and pleasant. 


This morning was cold and foggy. We remained encamped in the 
same place and cut grass for the desert. The hunters were out looking for 
deer but were unsuccessful. 


Remained in same camp until noon, and then in the afternoon caught 
up and travelled 5 or 6 miles and camped down on the side of a mountain. 


Need of a better camping place forced us to travel today,after much 
discussion and talk. It was decided we should go only a short distance 
but we kept on for the entire day, rolling over an excellent road. Toward 
evening we camped in some very good grass to the right of the road. 


We travelled on until the afternoon when we reached Deer Creek, 
and camped near the mountain where we took the desert. 


Rose the mountain, ascended a steep hill and descended again to the 
stream. Found the crossing bad and miry. We then continued on until 
we crossed another small branch and ascended a very steep hill. We 
found grass up this branch and camped in the midst of a dense pine 
forest. Our fires under these majestic trees render the scene this evening 
picturesque in the extreme. 


We started on early this morning and travelled over a mountainous 


- country where the ascents were very steep and camped on the side of the 


mountain. The scenery grandly impressive. 


We started early and had a good road although it was broken and 
hilly. We crossed several small streams and found a patch of grass and 
some water to the right of the road and camped for the night. Long and 
Cotter came up with us. 


In advance of the wagons I started on my mule in company with Long 
and Cotter and we rode together all day over a bad road until near sun- 
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set when we built up a fire and roasted some meat. The wagons not 
having come up we camped and turned in for the night. 


Started at daylight and travelled over a rocky and excessively bad 
road until near 10 o’clock when we came into the Sacramento Valley. 
Ate our breakfast and camped for the night at or near Lassen’s ranch. 


Still encamped in the same place. Praise the Lord for all His bene- 
fits. I have been preserved in all my wanderings. May I evermore he 
grateful. Many have been stricken down at my right hand or my left 
but I have been spared. Accidents were continually happening on the 
route but nothing untoward has happened either to my brother Alex or 
myself, although we, (one or the other of us) have driven 4 mules and a 
wagon over the worst roads conceivable, over rocks and down steep 
declivities that would seem impossible to descend. The ranch is nothing 
but a mud house with meat, flour and whiskey, etc, for sale at extrava- 
gant prices. Flour is 50c a pound, beef 35c a pound, sugar 75c per pound, 
whiskey is $125 a pint, molasses $1.50 a quart, brandy $15 a gallon, and 
other things in proportion. These prices must come hard on the emi- 
grants who are still behind us on the road, though the prices may be in 
accordance with the abundance of money in the settlements. The greater 
body of emigrants is supposed to be still on the road, and there will be 
immense suffering on the route for the want of provisions and teams to 
bring them in. Have written brother Wm. of our arrival and must now 
see to hunting up a mule which has strayed. It would seem as if I were 
a man of some consequence if anything is wanted. I am asked as to the 
direction of the route, and all wait my word as to the time of starting, 
camping, etc. We have no leader for the train of three wagons that are 
travelling together. Interrupted now and again to see if this or that 
wheel is wedged right, etc. 


Still in camp at the same place. This evening the wagons came up il 
Alex’s charge and I am no longer dependent for society on the two 
Wyandot Indians who had been travelling in close proximity with us for 
several weeks and with whom I had pushed on ahead of the wagons, after 
we had packed up several pounds of flour, sugar, tea and venison. It 
would have been amusing to the home friends to have seen the two 


Indians and myself seated around our fire morning and evening roasting 


our meat on sticks and baking our bread (flour and water mixed) on flat 
stones or wrapped on sticks and set up before the fire and at night after 
hobbling our horses and mules, wrapping ourselves in our blankets, 
turning our feet to the fire, falling to sleep trusting to the protection of 
Him who never sleeps. 


Left Lassen’s and went down the river several miles to good grass 
and camped on the Sacramento’s banks, a beautiful stream as large as 
the Ohio with water as cold as ice. The climate is mild and pleasant, the 
days now are warm as in the latter part of June in Ohio. Game of all 
kinds is ebundant. Wild grapes are plentiful and, to one who has not 
tasted fruit for nearly a year, most delicious. 


Remained in camp in same place resting up and recruiting, enjoying 
the novelty of strange surroundings, etc. 


Caught up the teams and travelled four or five miles to better grass. 
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Travelled down the valley all day and camped about 4 o’clock p. m. 
on the banks of a small stream, passing through a beautiful country. 
Supped tonight on salt salmon, a pleasant variation from the monotonous 
fare we have had. Feel well satisfied with the outlook and would be 
content if it were not for the depression resulting from anxiety as to 
the family at home. Mr. Churchill, a wealthy ironmaster from Ken- 
tucky, wishes us to go into mining with him. 


Crossed two small streams and nooned. The grass was good, also the 
roads. After nooning we went down five miles where I left my brother, 
he to procure provisions, etc., and I to pick out a place in the mines in 
company with Long and Driver also bound for the diggings. Travelled 
with Long and Driver until dark when we camped and laid down to sleep 
in the open air. Unfortunately for our comfort it rained during the 
night. 


Started early and crossed Feather river and went up it. We passed 
during the day several places where men were digging for gold, a sight 
which greatly excited our interest. Camped at dark in the rain. 


The morning was clear and we continued our way, still up the 
Feather river, travelling in the mountains all day. Camped early on the 
South Fork of the Feather River. The evening was clear, 


The morning was raw and rainy, wet and disagreeable. We started 
back and retraced our steps to the wagons which had been left behind 
and proceeded on, travelling all day in the rain, nearly. Camped to- 
night with Garrit, etc. Rained all night. 

It was still raining this morning and we started late. We came to 
the Ford of the Feather river but found the river too high and impossible 
to cross so camped on the bank. 


This morning was clear and cool and the river was falling. We re- 
mained in this vicinity all morning and spent most of the day hunting 
our horses which had strayed. Found them at last and we then started 
for the lower ford, being without any tents or our wagons, camped under 
a tree in the rain, which continued all night. 


Raining hard all during the morning. In the afternoon went on over 
roads which were very muddy. Camped again under a tree for the night. 
Rained all night. 


Crossed the river; still raining; roads very bad.. Stayed all night 
at Yates’ ranch. 


Started early; still raining. Rode hard; roads were horrible and 
river very high. Came up to Wyandotte camp after dark. Biddle was 
mired down, water nearly covering his wagon, Trip was a severe one both 
as to food and water. 


Still in camp, five miles from the river. Roads so bad that we could 
not move. Morning was clear and so remained all day. 


Morning cloudy; travelled over very bad roads to the river. The soi! 
all red clay. Camped at the side of a slough. 
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Raining all day; travelled about 8 miles down the river. The roads 
in the bottoms were slippery and muddy yet not miry. Camped early in 
the afternoon. 


Cleared off this morning; moved camp several miles and laid up for 
the balance of the day. 


Encamped in the same place all day. 


Raining again; crossed the river, finding it very swift and high. On 
the other side met John Zane who told me my brother Alex was waiting 
in the city for me. We concluded to go on and rolled on until early in the 
evening when we camped for the night. Rained very hard during the 
evening and night. 


Cloudy but not raining; travelled some 5 or 6 miles and came to a 
slough which was too deep for us to attempt a crossing so we laid up for 
the balance of the day. 


Cold and cloudy. Slough had fallen enough to allow us to cross; 
thence we came down on to the Yuba, a swift and pretty stream but too 
high for us to cross and we laid up for the balance of the day. 


Morning clear; rose very early and found the slough still impossible 
ts cross, having risen much during the night. 

Remained encamped here all day; spent the day more profitably than 
some, but, alas, how far short of the way it should have been spent. 


Cloudy and windy. Commenced raining early but cleared off during 
the day and we crossed the slough with less difficulty than I had appre- 
hended. Travelled on until we reached Bear river which we found very 
high. Showery during the day but it is still this evening, clear and cool 
and windy. Wind is from the west. 


Encamped in same place unable to cross the river. The rest of the 
boys here came up with us. Stormy during the night. 


Still raining and we were forced to remain in camp all day. 


Wind was from the west this morning and the skies were clear. 
River still rising. 


Still in camp at the same place. Wind still from the west. Weather 
clear and cool. River is falling with some prospects of effecting a cross- 
ing today or tomorrow; found later in the day that it was fallen suffic- 
icntly to attempt a trial at crossing. 


Crossed Bear river by unloading the wagons and floating them 
across. Camped a mile or so below. 


Started tolerably early and travelled a mile beyond Vernon on the 
Sacramento river where the Feather river empties in opposite Fremont 
City. 


Started for Sacramento City in advance of the wagons. Followed the 
banks of the river and found several sloughs impassible. Left my mule 
and crossed on logs. Took a boat to the city where I found my brother 
had left. Stayed all night at Harris’. 


i/o 
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Remained in the city all day and found it was a bustling place with 
signs of activity and prosperity evident in a thousand different ways. 


Started to overtake my brother in the steamer and came up to him 
at nightfall on board the launch Virginia. 


Warped up a short distance and camped, 
Friday 


Warped up a short distance and camped as usual. 


As usual there was a strong head wind and we could only proceed 
a short distance by warping up. 


As usual there was a strong wind and we still continued to warp up 
the river. 


Continued warping up; came close to Vernon and Fremont City. 
The wind was fair. Camped three miles above in Feather river. The 
night is cool and frosty. 


Remained in camp all day waiting the arrival of our whaleboat 
which we had purchased from above. 


Still encamped in the same place. 


Left our encampment and having sent up the whaleboat three of 
us walked. Travelled until nearly dark and camped on the banks of 
the river. During the night the weather was stormy, even squally. The 
tent blew down on us several times during the night and we became wet 
through. 


Although it was raining we started out and travelled onward until 
night when we arrived at Yuba City, if such a small place can be worthy 
the name of “City”. The boat not having come up as yet we were without 
blankets or covering. Building up a fire we laid down and slept on the 
bare ground until morning. It was showery during the night which 
disturbed us but little as we had by now become accustomed to being wet. 


The whaleboat arrived early this morning and we unloaded it and 
camped on the bank of the river at Yuba City. Remained encamped here 
from Friday, December 14, to Monday, December 17. 

On December 13 I bought a pair of boots for which I paid an ounce 
ef dust valued at $16 and on December 15 I bought another pair for 
which I paid in dust the equivalent of $18.00. On the 17th I bought 6 
lbs. of cheese for which I paid $6.00. 


Pencilled on 
Fly Leaves 


ADDENDA 


Wm. Waldo, care Col. Houston, Nicolas ranch 








Jan. 17, freight for Caldwell, 600 Ibs. @ ......... Eg ois wen eee $42.00 

Jan cdAG el Osa ck: lO ur eek eee seer cere o cay pe gn hel thane ors ian Os csgeece eae 20.00 
Jan.<20*.2°FSACKS (Ol TOUTS tak et ee een ieee selene ornate Rens 38 00 — 

Janw25;*Reeves:&: Bierce ns shears cca tn Hise de ae neo ee cnet 25.00 

VL Saek flour cy, eee ee otis oreo lin cope Mee RR tg 20.00 

$ 145.00 

Jan, 28, 1805 lbs. flour at $15 for which note was taken 20 days for 270.75 

$415.75 

Expenses: 14-days 1. =) es sens eed etek pee Re hs Ok hea fae nd 25 09 


$120 to William Waldo which was paid over to A. W. McCoy in February 
before starting for the mines. 


January 28, 1850 

“And, first, as to our general health. Samuel you would hardly 
know—so brawny and fleshy has he become. Exposure in California 
seems to strengthen him; and, poor fellow, he has had enough of it. I am 
fatter ihan you have ever seen me—20 Ibs. heavier—and never enjoyed 
better health than at present. 

We are in the midst of the rainy season, and the Valley of the Sac- 
ramento—so often and so outrageously praised by Fremont and others. 
is now, for the most part, under water. A vast sea extending from 
mountain to mountain, in many places 100 miles apart, is the beautiful 
landscape! This city—a town of from 500 to 600 houses—has been under 
water say from four to five feet deep, for the last two weeks, and “old 
settlers” say to me, it may continue until March. All who can leave, are 
going io the mines, where they can get a little dry ground to settle upon. 

Samuel is now up at the mouth of the Yuba river and I expect, tomor- 
row, to go up with another load of provisions—flour, pork, potatoes, sugar, 
and—whisky. I expect, next week, to start for the mines, and employ 
{ve hands in “rocking the cradle” for gold. There is not much exagger- 
ation in the quantity of gold—it is to be seen and gathered on the 
head waters, the rivulets, and streams of the Sacramento river, and much 
sold. has been dug this winter. 

It is hard labor; and many a one who anticipated gathering “a for- 
tune” has gone off, very soon, disappointed to the towns, to engage in 
gambling and drinking. Many a poor fellow, wornout by debauchery, 
has found his grave in California instead of reaping his golden harvest. 
This seems to be the grave of much religious profession, on the part of 
many who crossed the mountains with us, and who at home, were 
elders, preachers, and exhorters in the church. 

Good steady hands make from one ounce to three ounces a day, in 
many of the “placers’. Those that are hired pay their employers one- 
half of.their earnings. Numberless little streams, rising in the California 
mountains (not in the Sierra Nevada, as you all think at home) are the 
placer diggings. The region extends from Trinity river, on the edge of 
Oregon, clear down along the mountain ranges, spurs of the “Sierra” 
throughout the whole extent of California—more or less rich in gold. The 
best at present and those most successfully wrought are on the head of 
the Yuba, Feather river and the American Fork of the Sacramento. I 
send for your curiosity, a small amount in this letter.* 

Send by “Adams’ Express”. There is no mail in California, outside 
of San Francisco. 

*The parcel sent consists of grains resembling flattened shot in 
shape of a greasy yellow color. 


ITINERARY 


May 20—Coon Creek. 
May 21—Wakarussi Creek (present R. R. Crossing south from Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


May 19—Lone Elm. 

May 22—Shawaukunk Creek. 

May 23—Pottawattomie Mission and Kaw River. 

May 24—Kansas River Crossing (present, Topeka, Kansas). 
May 25-27—Three miles beyond Kansas River. 

May 26—Little Vermillion (near present site of Louisville). 
May 31—One mile beyond Rock Creek. 

May 31—Big Vermillion river (present site of Bigelow, Kansas). 
June 1—Big Blue river (near mouth of Little Blue). 

June 2—Wolf Creek and St. Joe Trace (present Ballard Falls). 
June 4—Wythe’s Creek; Sandy Creek. 

June 5—High Ridge beyond Sandy Creek. 

June 6—Little Blue river (present site, Hebron, Nebraska). 
June 7-8—Along the Blue. 

June 9—10 miles from Fort Kearney. 

June 10-11—Between Blue and Platte rivers (present site, Leroy). 
June 12-14—Along the Platte river (20 miles below Grand Island). 
June 15-17—South Fork of the Platte. 

June 18—Crossing of Platte. 

June 19-22—Along the North Fork of Platte river. 

June 23—Ash Hollow. 

June 24-25—Along the North Fork of Platte. 

June 26—Chimney Rock; Courthouse and Laramie Peaks. 
June 27—Seven miles from Court House Rock. 

June 28—Bluffs above the river. 

June 29—-West side of Horse Creek. 

June 30—Sulphur Spring, south bank of North Fork. 

July 1—Ten miles beyond the Bluffs. 

July 2—Fort Laramie. 

July 3—Ridge 12 miles beyond Laramie. 

July 4—Valley of the Platte. 

July 5—Ridge beyond narrow canon. 

July 6—Small stream in sight of the Rockies. 

July 7—Volcanic region. 

July 8—Small creek, 7 miles from the Platte. 

July 9-11—Along the banks of the Platte. 

July 12—Twelve miles beyond Mormon Ferry. 

July 13—Lake of Mineral Water. 

July 14—Willow Spring. 

July 15—Small Creek. 

July 16—On banks of the Sweetwater. 

July 17—Independence Rock. 

July 18—Devil’s Gate. 

July 19—On the Sweetwater. 

July 20—Ten miles; Wind River Mts. in distance. 

July 21-22—Small Creek off from the Sweetwater. 

July 23-24—Along the Sweetwater. 

July 25—Pacific Springs; Little Sandy; South Pass. 

July 26—Big Sandy. 

July 27—Across the desert from Big Sandy. 

July 28—Green River; Sublette’s Cutoff. 

July 29—Green River Ford, 

July 30—Fontanelle’s Fork. 


July 31—Ascent of mountains. 

Aug. 1—Ham’s Fork. 

Aug. 2-3—Bear River Valley. 

Aug. 5-6—Tributary of Bear River; Bear River. 

Aug. 7—Soda Springs; Steamboat Springs; Hedspeth’s Cutoff. 
Aug. 8-16—Along the mountains; Mirage. 

Aug, 17-18—Goose Creek. | 

Aug. 19-21—In valley or basin. 

Aug. 22—Valley of Thousand Springs. 

Aug, 23—On Mary’s River (The Humboldt). 

Aug. 24-Sept. 6—On Mary’s river. 

Sept. 7—Lassen’s Meadows and Trace. 

Sept. 8—Black Rock Spring; Great Rock Spring; Great Boiling Spring. 
Sept. 9-10—Hot Springs. 

Sept. 11-183—Mud Lake Valley. 

Sept. 14—Black Rock Canon. 

Sept. 15-16—Black Rock Canon. 

Sept. 17—Mountain Spring. 

Sept. 18—Bed of Dry Lake. 

Sept. 19—Hot Springs. 

Sept. 20-21—Skirting base of Sierra Nevada. 

Sept. 22-23—Ascent and Descent of Nevada. 

Sept. 24—Goose Lake. 

Sept. 25—Pitt River (Upper Sacramento). 

Sept. 26-27—Pitt River. 

Sept. 28-29—Pitt River Canon. 

Sept. 30—Pitt River Canon. 

Oct. 1-2—Round Valley. 

Oct. 3-11—Descent of mountains to North Fork Feather river. 
Oct. 15—Deer Creek. 

Oct. 16-20—Descent toward Lassen’s Ranch; Sacramento Valley. 


GRADES ON THE ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA 


From the Kansas Ford to the Platte—Average grade per mile 48 feet. 

From the Platte to Fort Laramie—Average grade per mile 8 feet. 

Fort Laramie to Sweetwater—Average grade per mile 4.5 feet. 

From Sweetwater to South Pass—Average grade per mile 14.7 feet. 

From South Pass to leaving Green River—Average grade per mile 13 feet 
descent 50 miles from Ft. Bridger. First drop in descent 70 feet. 

From Green River to Ham’s Fork Valley—Ascent 10 to 3 feet after leaving 
Muddy Fork. 

Summit of ridge between Ham’s Fork and Bear River—Ascent 116 feet; 
descent 127 feet. 

Bear River valley. from Bear river to Beer Springs—descent 11.6 feet. 

From Beer Springs to Bear River—descent 35 feet; ascent 44; descent 
4d feet. 

On California road crossing Humboldt river—descent 3.6 feet. 

From Canon to leaving Pit river—d feet. 

From lower end of Upper Canon to Upper End—76 feet. 

From ridge to lower end of Upper canon—3 feet. 

From lower end of Lower Canon to Stoneman’s ridge—160 feet; 200 feet. 

From Lower end of Lower canon to McCloud’s river mouth—at mouth 
Canoe Creek from S to N—Ascent 6 feet; 12 feet; 17 feet; 22 feet; 
60 feet; 25 feet. 

From mouth McCloud’s river to Ft. Reading—Descent 14 feet; 7 feet. 
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Letiers trom the California Guld Mine 





I rejoice in being able to announce to you at last our safe arrive} 
in California, knowing you will rejoice ten fold to be relieved of your 
long suspense and anxiety. I feel so thankful in having reached the end 
of the long journey I can never tell you all of our experiences till we can 
sit down together again by our own fireside for a long chat. But I must 
aitempt a hasty sketch of our overland journey. 

I wrote you from Ft. Laramie but as you may never have received 
that letter I will recapitulate. As you know we left Independence May 
2nd with three wagons, four mules to each besides some spare mules and 
the pony, with provisions for at least six months. We found the roads 
heavy and bad, and like everybody else, we threw away 250 Ibs. of bacon. 
beans, soap, tent, etc., amounting in all to 600 lbs. ,taking 200 Ibs. out of 
each wagon. With this load we wended our way to Fort Hall, resting 
Sabbaths when convenient and often on other days. We halted at Fort 
Hall from July 9th to the 11th, throwing away one wagon and doubling 
up our teams. We talked of throwing away all our wagons at this place 
but decided to hold on a little longer. We then passed on to the head- 
waters of the Mary’s River, or the Humboldt and down the river to within 
46 miles of its Sink. Upon full consideration of the desert just before us 
and the Nevada Mountains, and the condition of our mules, which were 
beginning to fail because of the scarcity of grass, threw away our re- 
maining wagons and determined to pack through with the mules. We 
had occasion to rejoice afterward that.we had done so, as the desert 
was a much more difficult stretch than we anticipated and the roughness 
of the Nevada Mountains, especially the descent into the Sacramento 
valley was beyond all description. We experienced but little hardship 
on the way, compared to what others suffered and will yet suffer, even 
those who came by the Panama route. The cholera was within striking 
distance of us at the Kansas river but by pressing on we escaped. As we 
afterward learned it followed the emigration up as far as Fort Laramie 
and was attended with a great deal of mortality. There were some very 
sad stories of woe. A family or two, consisting of wives, daughters, hus- 
bands and a hired man had started, but the cholera swept away every 
male person excepting the hired man. The women, three or four in 
number, wished to return to the States with the teams, being some thous- 
and miles out. But the hired man would not turn back. The women took 
one team and some provisions and started back alone, and travelled in 
this way several days, trying in vain to secure some reliable male assist- 
ance. At last they met a young man from Kentucky, who learning of 
their situation, gave all his portion of their outfit to his associates, and 
volunteered to return with them to the States, saying he would take pas- 
sage by water by Panama. This was but one instance of what was oc- 
curring in our hearing. What the outcome will be no one dare predict. 
It may be that more of the emigrants will work through than is now ex- 
pected. They are talking here of sending out relief. One old fellow, who 
knows by experience what it is to be caught in the mountains in winter 
time, said he had made $6000 in the mines and that he would put it all at 
the disposal of the sufferers. 

We never met an Indian that was really hostile and of course were 


never attacked nor even threatened with an Indian attack. The immense 
numbers of emigrants on the road either frightened them or kept them 


at a distance. Our hardsh’ps were on'y those that are incident to an 
overland journey, excepting the desert and being out of meat, sugar and 
having only bread,.coffee and dr’‘ed fruit to live on for the last ten days. 
This last however was nothing that we could really call a hardship. But 
in crossing the Desert from the Sink of the Humboldt to the Salmon 
Trout river, 45 m les (or rather 65 miles, as we found no good water for 20 
miles before reaching the S'nk), we al! suffered more than we expected. 
Sharp and one of the Tiffin boys particularly. Half way from the Sink to 
the Salmon Trout river, or Truckee’s river, there is a hot spring of bad 
salty, alkali water, which by being cooled in holes dug out for that pur- 
pose barely answe:s for water in a great emergency. We left our encamp- 
ment for the 65 miles stretch, commenc:ng 20 miles above the Sink on 
Friday evening at 9 o’clock and came within 2 miles of the Sink just 
before daylight, when we lay down and rested an hour and a half, without 
eating or drinking. This short repose it was not my luck to enjoy as it 
was the night and hour of my. guard. At sunrise we passed on to the 
Sink, expecting to find there some tolerable water and wait there until 
4 o’clock in the aiternoon, till the cool of the day, and then start and make 
the balance of the stretch, 45 miles, in the night. But on arriving at the 
Sink we found the water so bad that we moved right on, only giving 
the animals a sma‘l draught mixed with flour, not stopping to eat our- 
selves (this by the way was thoughtless and wrong). The day proved to 
be a hot one and it took us t_ll 4 o’clock p. m. to reach the Hot Spring. 
We all suffered greatly frcm thirst and some five miles back from the 
Spring Keesey, one of the T ffin boys, and Sharp became speechless and 
measurably insensible, particularly Keesey. Had it not been for the 
forethought of George Tyler, who hurried on and returned meeting us 
with water 2 mi'es out from the spring, I do not know what the con. 
sequences would have been. But when we drank of this water it did not 
quench our thirst but still it had some of the effect of water. We dared: 
not drink but very little as it was a poisonous water, many becoming 
‘sick from drink:ng it, causing a bloody urine discharge in a few hours. 
This many of us were threatened with and I had it more severely than 
others, although but lightly. We halted at this spring 4 hours trying to 
eat but few of us could or did eat anything more than a single cracker 
and drink a cup of coffee made from this water, which was nearly as bad 
as the water itself. We then started on and were favored with a cool and 
refreshing night breeze and were enab!ed to finish the stretch by sunrise 
Sunday morning, when we found ourselves at the foot of the Nevada 
Mountains on a beautiful stream of water, the Salmon Trout, where we 
found fine grass. The change from the desert was delightful beyond 
compare. Having worn away our diseases and rested our animals and 
ourselves as well, we recommenced our journey and prosecuted it with 
vigor to the end The immediate passage of the Nevada was not so 
Gifficult as I expected but the country or mountains this side was rough 
beyond all I had ever anticipated. I see not how it is possible to get a 
wagon through and yet they do. We arrived in the Sacramento valley 
on the evening of the 15th of August, all well and without the loss of a 
man or accident, even to the loss of a finger-nail. We brought our mules 
through safely but lost our pony that gave out at the Pass of the Sierra 
Nevada Our arrival on the 15th was at Johnson’s ranch on Bear river, 
45 miles above Sutter’s Fort. On the morning of the 16th we had a rare 
treat, a beefsteak breakfast prepared by ourselves in camp. In the even- 
ing we moved 15 miles down the river and reached Nichol's (Nicholaus) 
ranch at midnight. The next day we passed on to within 2 and a half 


miles of Sutter's Fort and Sacramento City, a town on the river but close 
tc the Fort. The:e we are still encamped waiting to sell our animals 
and make preparations to go into the mines. Smith will go down to San 
Francisco tomorrow to bring up our jetters and make inquiries into the 
state of things. so Smith will atke our letters down and mail them, The 
back emigration is mostly with ox-teams, the mule teams are nearly al! 
over, but some have so driven and crippled their teams that it is doubt- 
ful :f they get through at all, I stood the trip very well, experiencing 
no injury from my new mode of life until I took cold during some very 
stormy weather on the Platte This followed me till we began to gain 
the highest ascent of the Rocky Mountains, where the atmosphere was 
more rare and colder than any I had been accustomed to when I found 
my health failing me rapidly, so much so that I feared the journey might 
prove fatal to me. Yet my faith did not fail me and I could not believe 
that the worst event, we talked of but did not anticipate, was about to be- 
fll me. I began to look forward w-th solicitude to the time when we 
shou'd begin our descent to the Pacific Ocean, longing for the Pacific 
breezes. This hope was much deferred by our mountainous passage 
around by Fo t Hall to the Humboldt river. But my hopes were not 
disappointed. On reaching a warmer and more equable climate my 
health improved ¢nd when we reached the Humboldt I was fully restored. 
The Nevada Pass being much shorter and consequently steeper I did 
not suffer in health. And now I find myself in a warmer and more con- 
senial cl mate, for which let us thank the Lord as we both have reason 
so to do. 


It is a difficult matter to give any account of the state of affairs for 
it is almost as hard to obtain information from the miners as they say 
it is to dg go'd. Until we get into the mines and try for ourselves we 
shall not know the truth of half that is spoken. Some give very flatter- 
ing accounts and some discouraging but all agree that it is hard work to 
set the gold. The reports carried to the States of the abundance of gold 
do not seem to be cxaggerated, for gold is here in abundance and is 
occasionally found in as large quantities as reported. Everybody, even 
the boys, have gold. Many have become rich and all kinds of wages are 
paids. All agree that from 1 to 3 ounces of dust is not an unusual day’s 
work for‘a hard worker, and one aiways stands a chance of striking a 
good vein when he may take out one or two hundred a day and perhaps 
more. Common labor is paid from $8 to $10 a day and mechanics get 
from $16 to $20 a day. There is plenty of provisions and clothing of all 
kinds. Flour is $16 per bbl ; pork $20; fresh beef 25 cents per lb., sugar 
is 18 cents, etc., etc. There is and has been no cholera in California but 
along the river it is sickly and men suffer from biliousness, chills and 
fever, not fatal nor as bad as in Ohio. 


It is as yet too warm to work hard in the mines but more healthy in 
the upper m-nes than on the river. 

Our organ‘zation like every other Company, has disbanded as it is 
not profitable for more than two to work together in the mines. We got 
along very harmoniously except for the disturbances caused solely by 
a! , who is very quarrelsome and all the Company said we would not 
work with him. The rest agree very well together and will work in 
the same neighborhood in one of two messes. Sharp and Caldwell, per- 
-haps Stevenson, will work by the day for a couple of weeks while the 
rest of us will look up a place in the mines. You can hardly imagine my 
anxiety to hear from you. Yes, you can for you know how anxious yon 





- are to hear from me. One thing is certain,n—we can make enough in a 


short. time to return home if duty requires. But it is a great undertaking 
and a great ways to come for us to turn right around and go back without 
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accomplishing anything. It looks as if a man ought to do well here. 
Everything seems prospering and business of all kinds is brisk. The 
Sandusky City Company got over safely and all are in the mines, except 
Barney, who is clerking in Sacramento City. for $400 per month and 
found. James Knox Glenn is in California but that is about all. He will 
probably not make as much as some who made less parade and came 
overland. It is said he shipped 15 dredging machines trom New York 
which are entirely worthless except for the iron in them and they say he 
will lose a large amount of money on them. This has so scared him that 
be will not venture a dollar in any other kind of speculation and he 
intends returning in two or three months. If so he goes back poorer than 
when he came. Dredging out the Sandusky river and dredging for gold 
in California are two different things. He even went to the expense of 
taking two of his machines across the Isthmus. My impression of the 
country here so far is unfavorable as to making it our future home. But 
larger knowledge may cause me to change my mind. I am some 150 miles 
from San Francisco where Glenn is supposed to be. We came in less 
time than many who came by the Isthmus. We have heard nothing as 
yet of our New Bedford friends. A number of young men who came 
here and found it too hard work in the mines have turned around and 
gone home. Some went no farther than San Francisco. I ought to add 
that we found it necessary to throw away clothes as well as provisions 
on the road over, reserving only what was absolutely needful. We got - 
through with some of our better clothes, as did the Sandusky City 
boys who also took to packs. If I had one hundredth part of the property 
thrown away on the road over I should not stay to dig gold in California 
cr anywhere else. 

I *sar that the present state of things looks tov much like a bubble to 
ast long. I want to learn siore  -f the true amount of gold in this 
country to support all this excitement, 


I wrote rather hurriedly in my last letter but have more time now to 
write at leisure. You will see by my caption that I am in the Gold Dig- 
gings. We touched this point night before last and yesterday went out 
with our pans and machines to experiment a little in a place that had 
been pretty well dug over. We found gold but not abundantly. This is 
the Sabbath and we lay still for the day. Tomorrow morning I shall move 
higher up the river before we commence work. My part of the Dust 
gathered yesterday amounted to $250, a specimen of which I enclose you 
in this letter as the result of my first digging and a fair sample of Cali- 
fornia Gold Dust. It will depend upon luck whether I shall add to this 
amount. True, there are none who work but who realize something for 
their labor, say from $10 to $12 per day and most laborers have left the 
mines with from one to three thousand dollars clear, and not a few have 
run up as high as $8,000 to $10,000. But these last, with the few who 
have made their fifty and one hundred thousand are the most fortunate 
ones who were lucky enough to strike a rich vein. 

They say no man should go into the mines expecting or calculating 
on less than his ounce of dust, ($16) per day; he can get that much if he 
works hard and whatever is over that he puts down to good luck. And it 
is right down hard work, very similar to working in a stone quarry. 
fully as hard and like to no other labor save that. The country is much 
varmer than in Ohio and of course mining in the deep gorges or ravines 
of the river without ¢ shade tree to protect you from the sun must be 
classed as hard work. Gallagher, Stuber, Tyler and myself are here 
with provisions to last us for six or eight weeks, intending to give it a 
trial. It is doubtful if Smith tries mining at all. He thinks there is more 
money in business. 


B—-—-is here in California as an odd sheep, rejecieG py nis whole 
company. It was our main study on the road over how we should get 
rid of him here. Every man declared he would not work with him,— 
that he would leave the Company first. As the better mode it was de- 
cided to disband the Company and then club, or mess, together as we 
choose. Accordingly on our arrival this was unanimously agreed to, 
B—concurring. We formed our Mess determining that when Smith, 


Sharp, Caldwell and Stevenson joined us, we would take them in or form 
two Messes. B hearing of this declared he was going into the mines 
alone, but all at once changed h‘s mind, sold his mule and stated he was 
going with Smith to San Francisco. This Smith very much disliked for 
his main purpose in going was to be freed of B Smith was there- 
fore much chagrined and I took occasion to bone him quite a little over 
the matter. What B—— will do I cannot say. There is plenty of work 
if he is not too proud or too lazy. We all regret very much the necessity 
of cutting off in this way one of our number, who has shared with us the 
hardships and perils of this long journey overland, to this far away 
land. But he was the source of endless jarring on the road and here 
we desired peace and freedom from broils, which with him in our Com- 
pany was utterly impossible. Furthermore, he is too lazy to do his part 
and is altogether too fond of liquor. I hope not but there is reason to 
fear that he will yet be overcome by the intoxicating bowl. When I 
think of his wife and his condition and prospects I am deeply grieved for 








I take her to be a woman deserving of a better husband than it is possible 


for him to be. I think I can make it pecuniarly profitable for me to 
remain here but I indulge the hope that a better end may be accomplished 
than making a pile, namely, the restoration of my health. The climate 
seems favorable to my lungs thus far. But “Home, Sweet Home.” Oh! if 
with one dash of my pen I could express the fears and anxieties I have 
suffered,—the strong undying love and parental affection that have moved 
me nay, rent my aching heart yearning for you and the children. I never 
knew before how much I desired to live for you and to provide for the 
little ones. I had a dream two nights ago in which I imagined I had 
reached home just two days after you had expired and in time to attend 
your funeral, but not to exchange with you a parting word. No one can 
imagine the anguish I endured even in the dream and in the midst of 
groans I woke with prayers of thankfulness that it was only a dream. 
It afforded strong food for my imaginations the next day but, as I have 
no faith in dreams, my confidence that I shall see you again is unweak- 
ened. 

I forgot to mention that the stories of robberies and murders of which 
you have heard as having occurred here are all either fabrications or 
exaggeration. Last fall some families and valuable men were murdered 
hy the Indians. Consequently the Whites turned in and shot every In- 
dian they could see or find, since which time no further depredations 
have taken place. Saving this, but two or three murders have been 
committed in the Territory and every one feels safe in his person and 
property. We all brought rifles (that is, those that did not lose them on 
the road) and pistols into California and here they lay rusting and are 
worthless compared to other articles. I lost my rifle on the road. In 
town and in the mines I have seen all kinds of property lying out doors 
ulngaurded, somethimes they have been so left Iam told for weeks at a time. 
Thieving is visited here with serious punishment, hanging is one of the 
penalties. A few days ago a man stole $300 and he had both ears cut 
off and the letter “T’ branded in his check. Theft consequently is of 
rare occurrence. So far as I have seen the population is largely mixed 
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with the better class of community. There are large numbers in the 
mines but so far as I am able to hear there is no clashing or difficulty. 


Smith and B—-— have returned from San Francisco but got no letters 
except their own, the Postmaster refusing to let them have any others 


except upon a written order from their owners and this we did not think 
to give them. It will cost a trip to San Francisco to get them, amounting 
to $50 or $60 before we can get ours. This however we will do in about 
ten days as the next mail steamer will arrive about that time, and the 
cutgoing steamer will leave immediately thereafter (Oct. 1st). You can 
imagine my feelings under this great privation. But I am quieted and 
consoled by Mrs. B—— statement that she makes in her letter: “I saw 
Mrs. Johnson and the children and they are all well.’’ That is under date 
of June 13th, This of course was the all important thing to know. I am 
greatly thankful that God in His mercy has spared us in life and health. 

As to mining operations:—Our first week we spent in prospecting 
and in looking on and learning what we could. We did not move up the 
r.ver but remained where we were when we first unpacked our mules. 
After a good deal of experimenting we concluded to sink a hole in a bar 
that was very hard to work and which had been consequently passed over. 
As every man was working on his own hook Tyler & Taylor (one of 
Titus’ men) said they would open a hole first while the rest of us 
panned around it and make what we could. They commenced Wednesday 
morning and by Friday noon were ready to begin washing with a machine. 
IDur:ng the afternoon in four hours washing, they washed out them- 
selves alone $200. This was so encouraging that I was sent to 
Sacramento City to notify Smith, Stevenson, Titus and others, taking our 
mules down to be kept, and get letters, etc. I went down on Saturday, 
spent Sunday in the city and attended church in Sharp and Caldwell s 
blacksmith shop, fortunately meet ng there Smith, Titus and Fox just 
returned from San Francisco and Keesey, the principal of the Tiffin boys, 
back from Bear river. I also saw Stevenson and between dusk of ‘Sab- 
bath evening and sunrise Monday morning all hands, except Smith, Boren. 
and Fox returned to our diggings. Smith and Fox remained to bring up 
provisions and B——as usual was hanging to Sm:th’s coattails. During 
my absence all operations were suspended but on Monday morn:ng we 
al! divided off and located our holes before any one knew of our suc- 
cess. Stevenson and myself took one hole, Stuber and Gallagher another, 
Titus one alone, and so on. Smith and Fox came up afterward and each 
took a hole by himself. On my return I found all the boys sick with 
sumething like the ague, unable to work and taking medicine. I doctored 
our boys with pills and quinine while Titus doctored his (Church and 
Taylor) on the Botanic system by a recipe from Dr. Chamberlain, Our 
boys are now well and hearty and have been working for five days past. 
Titus’ men are just able to about and one of them has worked part of a 
cay sometimes. Titus himself was taken sick and Fox has been doctoring 
him on the same plan. 

All our holes are opened or partly opened and tried. Titus’, Steven- 
son and m'ne alike proved good, the balance will. hardly pay for working. 
Titus in the two days he worked took out with some assistance $200, 
counting the dust at $16 per oz. the market price here. but its true value 
is said to be much more, for it has been tested in the States and found to 
be worth from $20 to $22 per ounce. To any man taking it to the States 
it is worth certainly $18 to $20 per oz. Stevenson and myself, enjoy.ng 
uninterrupted health, have taken out together $1,214.00, my half of which 
sum being $607. Add to th’'s my first week’s operations of $67 and you 
see I have made for the three weeks’ mining $674.00. I sold my mule for 
$80 and my interest in the mules and outfit not yet sold is estimated at 
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$100, making me in all $804. I thus have enough to go immediately if 
need be, and have left as much money as I started with, losing only my 
time. But as to that I am well paid by see:ng such a poor, miserable 


country as we passed over and, I was about to add,—that we have got into. 
But I will wait till I see more of it. In addition to all this, I am enjoying 
good health even while others around me are sck. I find that in this 
climate I am able to stand the hardship and coarse fare because of the 
out door life. Smith and some others are dissatisfied and talk of looking 
up other diggings. But Stevenson and I, also Tyler and Taylor, will dig 
cut our holes first and then look around. Boren is working on a bar half 
a mile off but has done nothing yet. He is now working at $16 a day 
and boards himself. Say nothing to the other families about the boys 
having made nothing but assign sickness as the cause, which in great 
measure is the cause, although the true cause is that they have not been 
lucky in the holes they selected. We expect to take out of our hole before 
it is exhausted at least two thousand dollars. Tyler’s no doubt will be 
equally as rich. In one day we washed out $250 from earth previously 
loosened up. I do not wish to boast but I feel a little like it on account 
cf one thing, and that is this: that one powerful reason with some for 
wanting to disband our Company, leaving every man to work single- 
handed, was that they felt themselves stronger and more capable of work 
than others and they did not wish to be burdened with the weaker and 
sickly, who might become a charge upon them. And who in the Com- 
pany was more likely to be so classed among the weak and sickly as my- 
self especially as I had been sick on the way over and a sufferer from 
my old lung complaint. But how strangely in the Providence of God 
has it resulted. The strongest and most boastful have been prostrated 
by dsease and disappointed in their boasting, while 1, the weakest of 


- the Company, am spared in health to minister to their wants and am fav- 


ored with one of the richest and most productive locations of its size 
that has yet been opened in the mines in the wet diggings. . 

The dry diggings occasionally y:eld enormous amounts but they can- 
not be worked now as water is too scarce, but are worked to the best ad- 
vantage in the winter season. 

But I will not boast for their turn may come next, as I most cer- 
tainly hope it will. I will only be thankful to a kind Providence who has 
thus placed me in circumstances where I am not dependent upon the 
rest Smith, only one of the Company, took the precaution to bring about 
$300 extra in case of failure. But I now have more money than Smith. 
There is no doubt but that every member, Boren included, will be suc- 
cessful if they will only persevere. ; 


Since my last writing Stevenson and I have taken out $400 more, 
making each share amount to $805, and our hole is not yet exhausted. 
Gtenn’s sudden departure for home has deprived me of the chance of 
sending you some money. I could buy a draft here but there is so much 
danger of failures and frauds that it seemed too risky. Many of the drafts 
drawn here are sent back protested. Boren was in time to see Glenn in 
San Francisco and sent by him $100 to his wife. Stuber, however, will 
accomodaie me drawing on his brother at home that amount, $100. Smith 
would have given me a draft before IT thought of asking him. He is now 
prospecting on the South Fork. My only real regret is that I am not 
with you to enjoy the luxuries of which you are partaking. By luxuries 
I mean butter to spread on my bread, a piece of corned beef, a slice of 
ham or fresh meat or a few eggs to make a pudding or a cake for a change 
and some milk for my coffee or tea. Sometimes I feel that I cannot stand 
this mode of life and all the boys look upon it as real hardship. But when 
we once more sit down to a well spread neat table, surrounded by our 
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families and friends we shall make up for these privations. In speaking 
of hardships I do not want you to think that we are living in a suffering 
condition but simply that we feel ourselves deprived of the luxuries and 
comforts, even the most humble, of domestic life and the pleasures of 
refined society. Cheerful as we bear our mode of life it sometimes be- 
comes very irksome and a great burden. In our long tedious pourney, 
which everyone says he will never repeat, all we could have on the plains 
was bacon (smoked), sidemeat (which I could never eat at home), flour, 
cornmeal, rice, sugar, coffee, tea and dried fruit. We took beans but could 
not eat them with safety. Salt and saleratus were our principal spices. 
Now, this may look pretty well spread out on paper yet after all, what 
kind of a variety could you manufacture out of it? Fried bacon, bread, 
coffee and tea with stewed friut! Rice we could only eat occasionally 
and soon tired of it. We could have no light bread for we could not 
carry the cooking utensils which we at first prized so much, neither could 
we take time on the road to raise it. Of course, our bread consisted of 
water, flour, salt and saleratus, baked in the form of short cake, or pan- 
cakes, eaten sometimes hot and sometimes cold. And our fare in the 
mines is no different. It makes us homesick to talk of light bread, pud- 
dings, vegetables, potatoes, cakes and pies! This is the first year of my 
life I have not eaten green corn or young potatoes and a thousand other 
fruits and vegetables that in their season are delicious now that we have 
them not. It takes gold and that in abundance to compensate a man for 
the long journey and these little privations. Why, we have not slept 
under a roof for six months, but always on the open ground with a 
blanket under and another over us, with a saddle or a stone or a chunk 
of wood for a pillow,—and so we sleep yet in the mines. We had become 
inured to it before reaching California else we could not stand it. We 
sent three miles the other day and bought for the boys who were sick 
two lbs. of light bread for a dollar. I mention these things merely to 
give some idea of our mode of life, not that it distresses us. But it does 
us good cccasionally to spend our evenings or a leisure hour in talking 
over the great change in our way of living and speaking of what we like 
and dislike and what we will eat when we get home. 


I start early tomorrow morning for San Francisco, reserving in this 
space to add a line after receiving your letters. Two of our boys, George 
and Grove, are sick again with dysentery but are now on the mend. It is 
vow just four weeks since we came into the mines and neither they nor 
Siuber have been able to work more than half time. Boren has been 
sick but is now able to be about and will be in our camp today. Smith 
opened a hole near ours but becoming dissatisfied left for other diggings. 
After he left one of the Tiffin boys took his hole and prosecuted it a little 
further and found very good digging,—took out seven ounces in one day. 
Tyler and Taylor have been hiring men at $16 per day, the common 
rate of wages here, to work out their hole. They have taken out $1400 
so far but will probably increase this to a thousand more. The sickly 
season is about over and I hope we shall henceforth find that sickness is 
a stranger in our camp. During the three weeks just ended Stevenson and 
nyself have taken out of our hole $2050, paying only $8.00 for the help of 
a mana half day. So that with the proceeds of our outfit I have in hand 
$1125 in gold dust. But one-third or at least one-fourth may safely be 
added for all I can carry to the States. This is certainly doing well for 
cne month. Our case is not common however; many do better but thous- 
ands do much worse. We shall enlarge our diggings but I think we have 
exhausted the richest part of it. We may still take out from one to two 
ounces a day and shall be satisfied with that. But we have taken out in 
one day as much as 17 ounces. We intend trying our luck in the dry 
diggings on the San Joaquin branch. So I shall then be deprived of any 
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San Francisco 
Sept. 28, 1849 


letters from you for we cannot go as far as Sacramento City for mail. 
Mail your letters by the 20th of cach month so that they will reach New 
York in time to leave by the steamer which sails on the first of each 
month.. With my present good start I ought to come home with two or 
three thousand dollars clear, the smallest sum spoken of by us as being 
sufficient to reconcile us to the long separation. Keep your pew rent paid 
up. 


I am now in San Francisco, arriving here last evening, having left 
cur camp in the mines three days ago. Last evening I received all your 
letters up to June 10th, six in number. I never stopped to enquire for 
the rest but hastened back to my stopping place to peruse them, which 
1 did in one sitting in fifty minutes. It gave me such great pleasure to 
hear from you and to know that you are all well, and can write in such 
good spirits. I am also glad that you are so sparing of your money as 
te have spent only $18 in over three months. I received double the 
i3umber of letters that Smith and Boren received. Lewis Green has jus} 
arrived and he reports he had a hard time of it on the road. Doctor 
Anderson is reported as near at hand. Sharp, Caldwell and Pettibone 
have purchased a blacksmith shop in Sacramento City. Sickness has put 
them back some as they still owe on their purchase and people here do 
not wait long on debtors. It is just as you surmised about the pony and 
ee is and was fully of jealousy and on the road gave us much 
tvouble, particularly me. I will reserve this for a leisure confab at home. 
It is laughable as well as ridiculous and aggravating, I bore and forebore 
and we are now working together in harmony and peace as we ought but 
sometimes I felt-as if I could not stand it, for I am forced to humor him 
more than I would a child. Imagine writing home so palpable a falsehood 
as that he had to wash all the dishes and that every one except himself 
was privileged to ride the pony whenever they pleased. He was never 
appointed or set to wash dishes except when his turn came to cook and 
then he did as the rest of us did, washed his own dishes. His jealousy 
was stronger and more continued towards his best friends than towards 
his enemies. I could scarcely endure this even at the hands of a brother- 
in-law, on a long Journey and among strangers, and 1 so told him. O, 
but I gave him a couple of side lessons on the road but it did me more 
good than it did him for you might as. wel reason with a brush fire in a 
strong wind as with a man of his disposition, organization and temper- 
ment. But enough of this; it is too much for so little, and when we once 
more enjoy a fireside hour whiling away the time speaking of our owii 
virtues and others faults, this case will get a fair hearing without doubt. 
1 am glad to hear we have such a fine baby, even prettier than those 
who have preceded him. This is truly encouraging. When you sit down 
to the table with the children, think and speak of me—I am often there 
myself in thought and long to be there in person in that cheerful group. 
But never mind I will be rattling the gate one of these days, and then how 
niany hearts will be bounding and little feet be running. 

I know of no one talking or locating his home at the diggings, althougin 
some have said they would locate in California if the country suited 
them. But I have yet to find the first man, in or out of our Company, who 
has come to California this year who does not feel himself deceived and 
disappointed in the character and appearance of the country. And so say 
all. The general feeling is to make as much as possible as soon as possible 
and return in as quick time as they can. 

By way of general description of the country I might say that you 
cannot feel, nor are you to any purpose in California until you stand upon 
the dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada and can look down upon the 
western slope, which overlooks all there is really to California. Upon 


and for twenty or fifty miles in attaining this height you pass through a 
very beautifully pine timbered country, and so for about the same distance 
in your western descent, pine and cedar, the most beautiful imaginable ~ 
abound, enough to enrich any country if accessible But the necessity 
ef man will never be sufficient to require dislodging :t f-om the eternal 
hills, rocks and mountains, by which this timber is, has been and for- 
ever will be surrounded. As you descend the mountains diminish in 
size gradually and the pines and cedars begin to d'sappear or become 
scrubby, and a scrubby oak makes its appearance and finally becomes 
the sole timber, superseding the pine.. The mountains in the meantime 
liave softened down into what we call hills, all very evenly overspread 
about as thick as apple trees in a thinly set orchard, rather beautiful to 
leok upon, But the soil is barren and dried up so hard and of the color 
of a brickbat and as naked. And of the oak, not one tree in a thousand 
is fit to make one rail cut. This state of things continues till we reach 
the Sacramento valley. At the foot of the mountains or hills, 80 to 109 
miles from the summit of the Nevada and from fifteen to twenty-five or 
thirty miles from the Sacramento river, and as far beyond the river as 
the Coast Range of mountains, a vast prairie opens to your view without 
a single tree or shrub to relieve the eye except a narrow strip of timber 
marking the watercourses and the banks of the river. This river and 
valley can be seen with the naked eye at the distance of only thirty miles 
back from the foot of the hills, from which point you can trace the 
course of the Sacramento and the San Joquin by the strip of timber to 
the:r junction and on the Bay of San Francisco. The valley itself seems 
worthless in consequence of the lack of water and timber, yet wild cattle 
run at large and keep fat the year around on the grass they get and kind 
Gf wild oats. I see not how they grow but such is the case. 


Sacramento, the newly built part of San Francisco and all the little 
villages and trading posts seem to be of mushroom growth, dependent 
entirely upon this gold exc'tement and gold digging. And they are des- 
tinued to grow or diminish in proportion with the gold fever. I think 
they are destined to diminish. : 

As to the climate, though various—I have found it very beneficial so 
far. How it would be at San Francisco I cannot tell, nor in truth do ! 
care for I am fully determined never to br.ng my family into this country. 
Every description of it, that I have seen published, has been, I believe, 
shamefully and corruptly over-wrought, even to climate, 

I hope you will not be too sanguine of my success here for you seem 
to hear only favorable accounts of California. Many I fear are dest:ned 
to leave with less money than they brought or left home with. Some are 
even now tak'ng the back track in that condition and othe:s are leaving 
with one, two or three thousand, well satisfied to get off with that much. 
There is plenty of gold here but it is very hard to get,—is much run over 
and much depends upon luck and fortunate chance. You may spend much 
time digging and be barely compensated. Still, it is almost certain if one 
perseverses and will hold on he will not go away empty. But then, he 
must have health, strength and purpose of mind to endure the labor and 
privations, not to say the hardships of a short life in the mines, I have 
lad what they call good luck and shall hold a while longer. 
-_——_wife writes that she has lost flesh mourning his absence and her 
child is sick in consequence and she lays all her griefs at my door, holding ~ 
me responsible for his coming here, I have only to say that he had made 
up his mind to come before I ever spoke to him on the subject. He is 
creatly afflicted in his family and would be unhappy if he had not beer 
fairly successful here. How widely different is the feeling in our two 
homes, for while you mourn my absence you are persuaded that it will 
all be for the best, willing to leave the issue in the hands of our heaven]: 


Sabbath 
October 14th 


Father and Protector. I came to California as much with a view to re 
cain'ng my health as securing gold. So I must not return quite as soon 
as I could wish. As regards love for wife and family and the desire to see 
them I yield to no man that treads the soil,—no, hard earth, in Cali- 
fornia. 


By the last steamer I sent you John Stuber’s draft for $100 on his 
brother Joseph in your favor. I really owe you an apology for no! 
sending you a lock of my hair as you requested but I entirely forgot ti 
at the time and afterwards did not th'nk it worth while. In fact I have 
an aversion to sending you any such kind of death notices. I expect to 
come home myself and you can have all the surplus hair on my head you 
want (and I expect it will not be a scant quantity nor all gray when | 
reach home). Your anxiety to know where I was, etc., is doubtless re- 
lieved by now as Glenn said he would telegraph you either from New 
Orleans or New York immediately after he had landed, saying “The San- 
dusky Company all arrived in good health and spirits.” If this is faith- 
fully done a few weak desponding female hearts, to’: whom the lightning 
flash usually brings terror, will for once enjoy a thrill of joy from that 
dreaded agency. . 

You would like to hear what I have done and what I am going to 
do. The first can be answered exactly, the last not so definitely. I still 
boast of good health, though I lay by two but a dose of calomel rarded 
off an attack of dysentery, the prevailing sickness of the country. My 
usual remedy for the complaint from which we all suffer here is a L:ttle 
opium or ginger and sugar. 

As to gold dust, Stevenson and I exhausted our hole a few days ago, 
having dug out all that would pay, taking out in all $2380. We had to 
pay out $90 for labor and Stevenson for extra work while I was in San 
Francisco, Since then we have been resting and prospecting, digging « 
little every day and getting a trifle more than expenses. It costs a dollar 
a day to board ourselves but we have boarding houses also in the mines. 
I now have in our Company bag $1150 and a little in our private bags 
Two of our mules e'ther strayed away or were fraudulently sold by the 
man with whom we left them to be herded, so that we lost $100 each; still 
i have about $1300 clear of expenses. Stevenson has a little more as ! 
lost a week in San Francisco. Tyler and Taylor finished their hole at the 
same time, taking out in all $3200. But as they were often sick and had 
to hire help their “pile” is about the same as ours. Grove and Stuber 
are much hindered by sickness but are doing a little work now and then. 
George and Horace A. Rupell, who reached this country early, have gone 
into partnership and have bought a team and provisions and some goods, 
intending to spend the winter at Ohio City near Sutter’s new saw mill, 
where they will engage in trade. Titus and most of the Tiffin boys have 
formed themselves into a s'milar company to trade at the same point. 
They have not done very well in the mines. Boren is stil! engaged on a 
near by bar but has been sick. I saw him last evening and he is getting 
around again. Smith is still cruising around and is now in Sacramento 
Cty waiting the promptings of the spirit. He says he intends sticking to 
California for two years, but whether he means it is the question. «I am 
afraid that George will not do well in his trading enterprise. Titus and 
the others with him have done nothing anyhow and their enterprise can- 
not do them hurt. Boren is out of money and in debt at his boarding 
house. Smith came back and tried a hole near ours but did not like it as 
he did not get enough. . So he left it, telling a man working close by he 
right have it, The man went into the hole and in a foot from where 
Smith stopped struck “a lead” and took out over $15,000. Smith is too 
smart to get out of money and always keeps enough to get him back home. 


October 15th 


Loveland has been working by the day a mile and a half away. When I 
saw him last he said he saved $250. Stuber has earned or dug about $500. 
I promised Grove not to say anything about his poor luck that his people 
could hear. If opportunity offers I may take employment at Sacramento 
City for the rainy season. But if we winter in the mines we will build 
2 good comfortable cabin with a good fireplace so that we can cook in- 
side and have a comfortable place to sleep. Those that spent last winter 
here say that with cabins we shall experience no difficulty; it seldom 
snows and does not rain half the time. We could therefore work with 
perfect safety most of the winter. The dry diggings can only be 
worked with advantage in winter as water in the creeks and ravines can 
only be had at that season. Stevenson and I took all our gold out of a 
hole averaging from 6 to 24 inches under water. In bailing out water, or 
shovelling out the dirt we of necessity got our feet and legs wet constantly. 
As we camped on one side of the river and worked on the river we had 
to wade the river three or four times a day until I built a bridge across. 
ut we had no colds. I could not do this with impunity at home. I hope 
my health may be spared and the journey prove profitable enough to give 
us sufficient money to locate ourselves in a healthy country. By industry 
and economy we may then be enabled to spend the remainder of our 
Gays together. Is that not a comfortable wish. 


We could but laugh when we read how comfortably you were al! 
resting in the assurance that we had so celebrated a guide as Headspeth 
to conduct us through in safety, while in fact, we had left Headspeth at 
the frontier and although not one of the Company had been over the road, 
we worked our own passage. My attention is drawn to this. by learning 
that Headspeth has just arrived with his large ox-team just two months 
behind us and not without some difficulty, while we have been here long 
enough to accumulate a snug little sum and learn something of the country. 
There are yet thousands out on the plains,—ox-teams. A man just in says 
that all that are east of the mountains now cannot get through with their 
teams but that the mule teams are all over the mountains by this time. Th> 
Government of California have and are still sending relief to the suffer- 
ing emigrants. It was done promptly and with commendable zeal and 
will probably be sufficient and in time. 

I would like to give you a peep behind the curtain into the morals 
and present social conditions here. They are certainly strange and pecul- 
iar and require more than human foresight and wisdom to predict what 
the result will be. We are here, the country full, from all countries and 
languages under heaven yet the Yankees predominate greatly. There is a 
nominal government and there is said to be a governor somewhere but 
he is not often seen or heard of. We did hear that he was once applied to 
hy some who felt aggrieved, to know how much ground a digger might 
rightfully occupy. His decision or answer was that the only rule he 
should undertake to prescribe was that each was at liberty to occupy as 
much as he wished, only taking care to keep cut of the way of each other’s 
picks. 

Aside from the gold digging and its incident business the only osten- 
sible business carried on is gambling, including with it drinking as a matter 
of course. If [ told but half of the truth as to the extent this is carried 
on you would find it impossible of belief. The night I spent in San Fran- 
cisco, when there for our letters, I passed around Town, visiting the 


ferent public houses or gambling dens. for all the public places are 
cambling plaees and three-fourths of the private houses. But I visited 
enly the public gambling houses fitted up and equipped expressly for that 
purpose. I had time only to visit 20 or 30 of them, which was less than 


one-fourth of the entire number. Nearly all of these were fitted up, 
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well lighted and supplied with Musick of some kind, any kind, every 
kind,—no mattter what only so a constant noise or jingling was kept up 
to notify the passer-by what was going on inside.. Each room had from 
four to eight tables, where parties were playing the same and different 
games, with banks of from one to fifty thousand dollars on every table. 
Very few tables had less than $1000, all in gold, silver and gold dust 
All these houses were crowded, with frem 50 to 100 in each but not one- 
fourth of these were engaged in gambling at the same time and many 
were merely like myse’f looking on. Every establishment has a bar or 
drinking place as it could not operate without it, These places seem to be 
only places of resort and thither congregate or seem to congregate all 
who have just arrived in the country or come down from the mines. The 
latter class are almst certain to be stripped of all they have by the more 
experienced and the wary blackleg. What is true of San Francisco i 
know to be true of Sacramento City and is also said of every other vil- 
lage and burg in California, even down to where there are but two or 
three cabins or tents pitched together,—and I might also say, true of even 
single tents and companies and parties in the mines. Gambling seems tc 
perfectly possess people. Yet notwithstanding all this-—-and what is the 
strange and singular feature of the whole business,—there is compara- 
tively little real drunkenness and the e is the most perfect respect an‘| 
obedience to law and order and the rights of others. This seems to be 
more from common consent than from any enforcement of any positive 
law for much of the law is made as we go along. There are no thefts 
worth mentioning —no robberies—no murders. We can pass to and fro 
in all parts of the mines in perfect safety and leave at our encampments 
all kinds of property unguarded; this is of daily occurrences. I can only 
account for th’s state of things on the ground that by digging or by hon- 
orable gambling (if there is such a thing) every one supplies himself in a 
short time wth all the money his real wants demand, so that no one is 
pinched or crowded for money here. Our incomes more than exceed our 
expenses, although we pay high prices for everything. For instance, here 
in the m'nes, we pay for fresh beef 50c per lb., pork 40, 50 and 75c per 
lb., potatces $1 00 a Ib., onions $1.00 per lb, sugar 40 50c per Ib., flour the 
same, etc., etc. But we buy very little in the mines as we brought in an« 
packed up most of ours, Saleratus is $3.00 per Ib. I have not tasted a 
potato or onion since coming into the mines. Yesterday I bought a pound 
for Grove as his appet’te is poor and had a present for him of half an 
onion from Boren. Whenever I am tempted to buy any of these costiy 
luxuries I think of the fine presents I could buy my wife and child:en on 
the road home, or how far so much money would go with us at home. 
And so I conclude to live a little longer on bread and bacon, rice and 
coffee. Stevenson and I will go down to Sacramento City in a day or so 
to outfit some other digg:ngs and mail our letters. 

Sacramento City 





Day before yesterday Stevenson, Grove and myself came down f’om 
the mines 30 m'les on foot to look after our mules, purchase supplics, ge? 
letters into the postoffice for the November steamer, and withal, recruit 
curselves with 3 or 4 days of good living on fresh vegetables and meat. 
{am so lame from walking that the rest and comparative quiet of the 
Sabbath is truly welcome. I did not intend to come down in one day but 
the temptation to make the stretch in one day was too great to be re- 
sisted. The experiment, wh'le successful, has foundered me badly. The 
last seven miles T could scarcely get along and all day yesterday was 
barely able to move around. Smith came in the day we left, bringing in- 


telligence by newspaper of the ravages of the cholera in Sandusky City 


tc an extent unparalleled. We met on our way down a gentleman who 


left New York August 15th, who fully confirmed this report. We are ai! 
thrown into great alarm and fear, and are without news later than June 
23rd of the condition at home. The mails of the last three months are 
st.ll delayed. Were they to come ‘n for the months of July, August and 
September our anxiety would no doubt be relieved. It is hard to get 
letters up from San Francisco. It cost 6 or 7 of us just $100 to get our 
letters up from there and we would willingly pay it again to get these 
letters now overdue’ By an express line being organ:zed we expect to 
set our letters delivered. ‘n the m:nes for $100 a letter, delivery to be 
weekly, and cheap at that. 


This repo-t of the cholera has influenced us not to move out of reach 
ef mail communication and our trip South has been postponed, if not 
abandoned. We shall try for the present to secure employment by movy- 
ing up the South Fork of the American river into the vicinity of Sutter’s 
saw mill Caldwell, who with Sharp bought a blacksmith shop here, for 
the past four weeks has been s'ck with dysentery, and for a time was 
cange-ously il! with inflammation of the bowels. He was taken to the 
Iiospital, which is very neatly kept by an excellent Physician and good 
nian at Sutter s Fort about a mile and a half out of town, where he re- 
ce.ved every attention. For the past week he has been improving and 
is now able to move about. This sickness has cost him $400 and will set 
them back but Sharp says they could sell the property now for all that 
they paid for it. 

I am putting up with Mr. McKnight of Sandusky City, who is keeping a 
very excellent boarding house, .To avoid the public gaze and confusion 
( have w:thdrawn to a new framed build ng just being erected by Mr. 
McKnight for lodgings. Religion and religious privileges, like everything 
else n Cal fornia, is singular and unnatural. There is preaching occa- 
sonally by some Doctor of Divinity or Gold Hunting Minister; but all 
Genominational cast or character is kept carefully out of view,—in short, 
is a kind of mongrel preaching, a little of everything and not much of 
anyth ng, unsat sfactory to none if all are like me. One Sabbath that | 
spent in this city the people were addressed in the morning by a very 
talented smart Doctor who, they said, was a regularly bred Minister. His 
denomination I could not learn but the services and his style of preaching 
seemed rather Presbyterianish. In the afternoon he was followed by a 
man I took to be a regular frontier Method'st and a green one at that, had 
‘t not been for his elderly appearance, I afterward learned that he was 
an English Episcopalian trying to preach without notes and pray without 
his prayerbook. The assembling of the people was notified by hammer-: 
ing on a large sheet of steel suspended by a cord. So everything goes in 
California. They build theaters for churches and gambling halls for 
schools and the only excuse for it all is the want of women and children. 
Oh! what a blessing to a community is woman with the little helpless 
off-spring. 

I cannot say what the end will be but for one I am content to let 
California go with all her religion and morals if she will only let me ge 
with a small quantity more of her shining dust. 

Doctor Anderson and son Lewis have just arrived. The Dr. lost 69 
Ibs. of flesh on the road and had a touch of scurvy. Pinney, Green's 
former law-partner in Newark, has just come in. All of them were more 
than a month longer on the road than we were, and they report great 
hardship and loss of property and animals, and say there will be probably 
be much suffering among those yet to arrive. The snows have already 
blocked the passes of the Sierra Nevada mountains against all wagons, 

As I cannot write them all personally let the rest of the family rea:i 
my letters to you so far as you deem consistent and of interest. 

The drenching rains that have prevailed for the past two weeks have 


overtaken ten or fifteen thousand men scattered through the mountains 
and up and down the rivers, many of whom have not even a tent over an 
area of 500 miles in length and 100 in width. The roads now are so bad 
that no provis'ons can be transported except to a few of the nearest 
points. And as many have not taken the precaution to secure comfortable 
winter quarters and cabins, if this weather does not change a large pro- 
portion of the miners will be compelled to move into Sacramento City or 
San Francisco and other points to get enough to live on. Provisions, no 
Goubt, will be abundant enough to avert much real suffer ng, except for 
those who presumptuously remain in the mines without sufficient sup- 
plies. All of our Company, who purpose spending the winter in the 
mines, have secured their winter quarters, the'r cabins are up and an abun- 
dant supply of provisions laid in except Smith and Stuber who could not be 
made to believe that the rainy season might overtake them unprepared 
They are now and have been in town ten days waiting for an opportunity 
to get provisions carried up to their digg ngs, 28 miles up the American 
River at our o!d place. N. S. Cook with three others, Titus with seven 
others, Stevenson, Grovesnor Gallagher and myself have located 6 miles 
N. E. of Sutter’s saw mill and 56 miles from this town We were very 
hard crowded by the rains. The three part-es erected cabins near to- 
cether, ours was not finished when I left but would be soun. George Tyler. 
who went with Horace A. Rupell to the Southern mines got as far as Stock- 
ton, the nearest shipping point to the Southern mines. The rains then 
overtook him cutting off all communicat on with the mines. He was 
offered a thousand dollars to haul one thousand pounds sixty mi’es and 
he could not doit So he is now in Sacramento City w thout definite plans 
for the winter. We have done nothing since my last writing except se- 
cure prov.sions, erect cab ns etc. I did intend to winter in the mines 
but felt it would be unsafe to expose myself n the work between showe s 
and snows, Anxious as I am to make my pile I am more anx ous to re- 
turn to my family in health. It is likely most of the Company feel me 
unnecessarily timid and over-cautious. But I am above all care for their 
opinicn. So I sha] engage n something here to pay my way at least 
t.ll spr-ng. I may take a notion to come home sooner’ But ‘t would not 
be treating you well if I returned now or in the spring This will excite 
smile. But is it not true for reflect. how that I have made this trip at 
creat expense, g ving up my business sacr_ficing my domest c and social 
happiness to obtain gold and that which is better,—health. The price at 
which this object is to be purchased was paid as much if not more by you 
than by me_ So it is due you as well as to myself that I make a manly 
effort to secure an object which has cost us so'much, and not run home 
lke a homesick child 

I do not know what you may have heard of us but it h-s been a sickly 
tme a'‘l through California in city, village and mines. The diseases are 
pretty much the same character as at home. Th ee weeks ago I deposited 
£1000 at 2% a month but have left $310 on hand. Stevenson did the same 
and invested his surplus in winter suppltes. I would send you some money 
for you can keep it much better than I but to do so I would have to sacri. 
fice on every ounce of dust about $20 on the hundred. Provisions anc 
boarding are high in the mines now, also in town’ In Sacramento City 
board and lodging ‘s $33 and $37.50 per week and is on the rise. Flour 
is $40 per bbl., pork $60 per bbl. and everything else in proportion, A 
sood pair of boots will sell for 2 and 3 ounces of dust $32 to $48. The 
long legged boots Mr. Dorr made for me before leaving home wil! last 
me all winter, with a pair of shces bought in Independence. I cut off the 
upper or top story of course. By the way, if you have the money, pay Mr. 
Thorr something as well as the preacher. 

In the country and mines board is $7 per day, flour $150 per bbl.. 


November 20th 


Sacramento City 
N ovember 20th 


pork $200 per bbl., saleratus $4 per pound, potatoes $1.00 pe rlb., cheese 
$1.25 per lb., and dried fruit $1.00 per Ib. Must there not be gold when 
men can pay such prices as these. Do not fear lest I should spend all my 
money at such figures for I have secured comfortable lodgings and board 
with McKnight, formerly of Sandusky City who is very favorably dis- 
posed toward all Ohioans. He keeps the best boarding house in Sacra- 
mento City and has a good dry building and good sleeping berths. He 
will give me employment sufficient to pay my expenses, if I cannot find 
anything better. Many are returning to the States with their one, two and 
three thousand dollars, some with $10,000 and $40,000 realized this past 
summer and fall, I think there are now not many returning who have 
nothing. 


I have an opportunity of sending tomorrow for my letters at San 
Francisco and the day after Sharp and Caldwell take their leave of Cali- 
fornia joyfully. They will probably get home with $1000 a piece. I am 
sending you $100 by Caldwell who is to take 10% for his trouble. Sharp 
is as homesick as Caldwell. The rains still continue and it is about given 
up by everybody that provisions can no longer be taken to the mines. 
This is going to play mischief with mining and many are coming in daily 
who are out of provisions and thousands more must follow. 


The weather is more pleasant today. I am going to try and give you 
something of an idea of the mines and mining. Not as you have supposed, 
for there is no gold in the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers but in their 
headwaters. Neither is gold west of these rivers nor in any of their tribu- 
taries on the east until you get back 24 or 30 miles over a flat country 
nearly level to the base of the mountains or commencement of the hill 
country. Then you begin to find gold in the beds and banks and bars 
of all these rivers and all their tributaries and ravines until you get 
nearly or quite to the summit of the Nevada Mountains. In the ravines 
and higher up the rivers the gold is coarser but in the bed and the lowe: 
down the gold is found it is much finer. It seems the coarse gold lodges 
first while the finer washes farther down. The kind we dig is the finest 
scale gold. The main streams can only be worked in the fall when the 
water is low and off the bars. This was the time we came into the coun- 
try and consequently we located on a bar low down, nearly as low as the 
gold is found. It is hard to tell which is the more certain to yield 2 
large and sure return, the fine or the coarse gold. The higher up you 
go the coarser the gold, the fewer the pieces and more scattering but if 
counts fast, when you strike a good lead, While the finer gold is more 
certainly and equally dispersed through the beds and bars, and it is more 
certain to yield something every day, although not always so much per 
day. Still some of the best operations this season have been made on 
the bed and bars of the main stream. To improve the whole you must 
commence in the spring (March or April) when the rainy season closes, 
at the head of the ravines and tributaries and work along down as the 
water recedes until late in the summer and fall when you can work the 
beds and bars of the principal rivers. Water is necessary in all cases to 
work to advantage and in almost all cases machines, cradles, are pre- 
ferable to pans in washing. Bars, you will understand, are the higher 
parts of the bed of the river that lie exposed and dry when the water is 
the lowest. Gold is found, and generally more abundant, in the beds and 
channels of the river. Hence this season numerous companies fenced 
and dammed off the river, conducting the water out its natural channel! 
by means of tail race or canal, over or around some bar. This process of 
mining has been the most productive this season. We did not take this 
course though we talked of it, but we worked in and under the water’s 
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edge as far as possible at the edge of a bar. A half mile below us a com- 
pany of men, 30 in number, turned the course of the river and took out 
$75,000. Their’ greatest yield for any one day was $6040. If I remain next 
season I will join some such company. The extent of the mines has not 
been over-stated nor their productiveness over-estimated. But how tis 
it possible for such vast numbers of all classes to be all uniformly suc- 
cessful when there is so much of the lottery principle involved in m.ning. 
Ten miles from where our boys have their winter quarters three men took 
out in three or four weeks out of a canon or deep ravine over $40,000. 
Near the same place a little boy picked up and dug out $700 in one day. 
These are facts but they are among the “cases one reads about” and not 
of every day occurrence, although hundreds of such finds have been made 
since our coming. And this by no means is the richest but only ment.oned 
because having lately occurred are best remembered, As to the exten: 
cf the mines; it has been fairly asceitained that all the tributaries of the 
San Joaguin and Sacramento rivers leading from the Nevada mountains 
from the rise of one in the extreme north to the rise of the other in the 
extreme south are about equally rich in gold deposits and they have aii 
been worked this year by 50 or 75,000 people at different times, very prob. 
ably one hundred thousand would not be an over-estimate. It is thought 
that there are 25,000 persons in the mines at the present time. At ail 
events, the number is and has been immense, And from all I can learn 
very few have lost money unless through gambling or improvident living 


- and sickness. 


Tomorrow morning Sharp and Caldwell are off for certain, they say, 
and I must bring this letter to a close. It is utterly impossible for me to 
give a full description of our journey, the country, mines and mining 
and manner of our life. But I must mention one thing more, and that is 
the character of the bu-Idings in San Francisco and Sacramento. They 
aie, nine-tenths of them simple tents and cloth houses and most of them 
wholly unable to resist the rain. Yet such will be the winter quarters of 
a multitude this rainy season. Be not astonished if you hear of much 
sickness. How can it be otherwise? I am very comfortably situated, 
plenty of the best to eat and a dry place in which to sleep. I only hope 
that you are all alive and well and as comfortably fixed as Iam. It would 
be the cLmax of happiness to spend the winter with you and the children 
but I am not yet paid for coming to California, although I am fatter and 
look better than for five years past. Yet I must not indulge in any false 
hopes. 

All our Company are now in first rate health. Smith is 20 pounds 
heavier than when he left home. Tyler is heavier still and Boren is now 
rugged and hearty. He came down to this city several weeks ago and took 
employment with McKnight in the boarding house and is well paid for it. 
Stevenson is very well and expects to enjoy himself in the mountains this 
winter hunting, if not mining. Game of all kinds is abundant. I take no 
interest in politics and I fear too little in religion in California. I am 
wholly absorbed with the desire to make my pile and get home. For me 
there is no real happiness or enjoyment in California save in thinking of 
the past, and the Lord willing, that which is to come, Stevenson says he 
has not had nor expects to have a single day’s happiness till he returns 
ome. But I feel just the same as when we talked the matter over,—keep 
my courage up,—not a screw yet loose and wear a smile on my counten- 
ance whether the heart be joyful or sad. My best respects to all my 
friends. You know who they are as weil as I do. 


I had the unspeakable pleasure a few days ago of receiving the second 
dispatch of letters from you, consisting of those written up to August 16th. 


San Francisco 
Thursday, 
December 20th 


IT was a happy man that night, rejoicing to hear you were all well and that 
a kind Providence had spared L. Sandusky the ravages of the cholera. 
Since I last wrote you by Caldwell a number of things have transpired. 
I have-concluded to go to the Sandwich Islands for the winter and Steven- 
son has unexpectedly decided to go home, coming down from the mines to 
take the next steamer. I did not suppose he would go till spring. But 


you see how it is here,—every man for himself. I Jearn that the vessel 


cn which I purpose going to the Islands leaves. San Francisco on the 
20th. So tomorrow morning early I take a boat to that place. I go te 
the Islands because my health will thereby be promoted to the highest 
degree, at an expense of about $250 including everything. And secondly 
for business reasons, The most profitable trade is carried on between 
the Islands and California in Sweet and Irish potatoes, onions, oranges, 
lemons, in short all kinds of vegetables and fruits. In the spring I shall 
invest my surplus money, $1,000, in articles that will find a ready sale in 
this market. This will be much pleasanter and safe than mining. And 
the voyage will be of vast benefit. There is no danger. There are, you 
know, no storms on the Pacific ocean. It will take about two weeks to 
make the trip, sometimes less. If the venture is successful I shall repeat 
it once or twice. Trading is far and away the most profitable way here 
of making money. Pettibone is tied to a partnership here lasting until 
spring else he would join me. William has done very well indeed. He 
has about $5000, made chiefly in trade the last two months, He was 
induced to make an investment in a shop of the money he made by dig- 
ging. His partners then sold out and attempted to leave without paying 
him up the balance due him of $450, denying to his great aggravation that 
he was entitled to anything more. He followed them to San Francisco, 
and by active and energetic measures he got his money. They were on 
board their vessel ready to sail the next morning when he caught up with 
them. I am glad your wheat turned out so well. I think you will get along 
now until my return. If I am making a fortune next spring I may extend 
my stay a year longer. Tell me how your money holds out. I am anxious 
you should have everything and that you keep our credit good, In going 
to the Islands I formed the acquaintance of Dr. Miller of Lexington, Ky., 
an old and respectable physician of that place and a very companionable 
man. He says the voyage is the very thing to cure me and if anything 
goes wrong he has a good medicine chest. I have been a very good subjeci 
for the prevailing disease of dysentery, from which all here suffer more 
or less. I have not hitherto doctored any but have confined myself te 
my own expedients, as it costs $16 a visit to call a physician. The cli- 
mate in the Island is admirable, summer all the year around. So I stari 
for San Francisco with $1,412 15. My expenses out and back will range 
from $250 to $500. One hundred per cent is not an uncommon profit for 
such enterprises as this of mine. I have no doubt but that I shall make 
cnough to pay my expenses at least. 


Stevenson and IJ are at last in San Francisco, arriving in time to get 
your letters from the post office, five in all, the last dated Sept. 30th. I 
observe you were lonely in your new home and that you write mostly on 
Sabbaths when you have complete qu’et and are loneliest on those days. 
Your letters do me great good. They are all I could ask or wish for. 
With the one hundred dollars sent you I have cleared over and above all 
expenses in California $1,512.15, which is better than many although 
thousands have done better. If Glenn had been less timid he could have 
made a fortune ere this, as men with much less capital than he have 
done, He was literally out and ran off, His loss on his 15 dredging 


machines and the flapping of our canvas buildings perfectly frightened 
him. San Francisco and Sacramento City are going ahead finely and 
business of all kinds is prospering. 
No more this time. Goodbye. Goodbye. 
In haste, 
Your Affectionate Husband. 
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Sept. 18th 


Wednesday 
Cctober 16th 


Thursday 
October 17th 


Friday — 
October 19th 


Che Jnuruey Lome Chrough 
Mexicn 





Homeward bound at last. How delightful again to be turned home- 
wards, yet I am fearful. Many and sad, doubtless, are the changes since 
my departure. But a kind Providence over-ruleth all events. 


On foot, on horseback, in whaleboats and steamboats have I made 
the trip from Nelson’s Creek down to San Francisco, where we arrived on 
the night of the 18th by the steamer New World. San Francisco is beau- 
tifully situated on ground gradua'ly rising up from the watery edge and 
laid out with regularity —the streets cutting each other at right angles, 
although rather nairow, and when bu'lIt up closely will look much nar- 
rower. I came in by moonlight and the scene was one to be impressed on 
the memory. In the background the houses and Lights rising step by step 
and tier by tier until they mingled w.th the horizon, and in the foreground 
was the vast crowd of shipping whose slender masts towered to the 
heavens and resembled a forest of dead pines, so close together were 
they. 

There are some bui'd'ngs of size and completeness of finish thai 
speak wel of a city sprung up as it were by magic. I remained here unt:! 
the 15th of Octeber and many strange wonderful sights have I seen. 

It is a clear, beautiful day outside. On board confusion and bustle 
incidental to staritng. We have dropped down quietly a short distance 
and are waiting as the t de and wind prevented our going out, Dropped 
anchor. 


The weather is still clear and beautiful. We dropped out of the harbor 
and my first view of the Pacific,—a vast interminable expanse, reminding 
me of the extensive prairies of the west. How sublime and withal how 
apt to draw the mind to the Great Contriver of all and show a man how 
small he is. “Be Thou my helper and preserver, O my God. Let not the 
waters overwhelm me. Watch Thou over me.” 





The morning opened clear and a new scene opened before me, that 
of the sun rising at sea. I cannot depict it but the impression must ever 
remain. The decks were deserted and I have thus far escaped seasickness. 
We are making good he: dway this afternoon. How solemn the dash of 
these waters, which for ages have thus been moving and restless. How 
powerfully they impress us with the insignificance of man and the wonder 
and power of our Divine Master, who spake and the waves and the winds 
cbeyed Him. May I also obev. 


Our course is E. of S. Day cloudy and cool. One of the men caught 
two porpoises, Nothing of interest occurred. 
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Tuesday 
October 22nd 


Wednesday 
Cctober 23rd 


Friday 
October 25th 


Tuesday 
October 29th 


Fri.-Satur. 
Nov. 2nd-3rd 


Monday 
November 4th 


Wednesday 
November 6th 


Cloudy. same course and same direction of wind. 


Day cloudy and we had a slight sprinkling of rain. We have been re- 
markably favored with a good breeze and calm weather. 
Monday 


At dark a stiff breeze arose which hurried us forward. The darkness, 
the sighing and moaning of the wind and the motion of the ship was well 
calculated to fasten itself deeply on the mind and add another to the many 


- intense feelings engendered by Nature. 


The sea was calm and hardly a ripple. 


. This evening I had an opportunity for the first time since our depart- 
ure of witnessing a sunset at sea. Language fails in attempting to convey 
the impression made by this beautiful sight. Where, or how can it be 
done, will one find that softness of touch, the delicate contrasts of light 
and shade that are so wondrously exhibited here. Can I ever forget the 
dark and heavy clouds, fringed with a silvery lining, covering the whole 
extent of the heavens almost, with but a small space of clear blue sky, the 
heavy rolling dark blue sea into which the huge red orb sank so rapidly? 
The beauty of it all so vividly stamped itself upon me that I continued 
gazing long after it had passed me. Truly those that go down to the sea 
in ships see many wondrous sights. 


Lat. 22’ 46”—Course S. E. A fine breeze is blowing, cool and delight- 
ful. Wind freshening. 


Lat. * 06’—The day cool and slightly cloudy. Last night there was a 
death among our number and today the body was sewn up in his blan- 
kets preparatory to his burial. Late in the afternoon the body was brought 
to the gangway and the burial services read by the Captain and the ship 
put back and the body lowered into the deep. No stone marks his resting 
place, there to lie until the sea shall give up her dead, O, how solemn 
and touching is such a scene and yet how careless every one seems,— 
the laugh, the jest were hushed but a few minutes and then resumed as 
if nothing had occurred to interrupt it. Are we so calloused. 


Three days of perfect calm—not a breeze to ruffle the water. The 
sky perfectly clear and the weather very warm. 


A fine breeze sprang up from the N. W. and we saw a sail off to the 
eastward. Fish were leaping floundering about. Every one was put or 
an allowance of water, a quart to each person per day. I tried to catch 
a shark, failed. 


Yesterday was very warm and calm. Symptoms of dissatisfaction 
were manifest among the passengers with reference to shortage of water. 
Meetings were held, a committee appointed and loud, threatening voices 
were heard demanding a change in the course.. The sails flappd lazily 
and scarcely a ripple was apparent on the water. Early this morning 
the sky was overcast and soon the rain descended in torrents and all were 
busy catching water for drinking, a quantity procured. In the afternoon 
just after we had eaten indications of a storm.appeared. All hands.were 
called to shorten sail. Then was heard the quick, sharp command, the 
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rapid tread, the creaking of the blocks and the straining cordage and 
the whistling wind. Black and blacker grow the heavens as I write, a 
strange awe appears. Men who were heard to utter the ribald jest, the 
coarse laugh or the profane word are stilled now. Nearer and nearer 
comes the tempest but we only get a part of it—It rains,—it pours. 

9 P. M—The rain has ceased and a stiff breeze has sprung up from the 
N. W, and we go on our way rejoic ng. Eight Bells—Awakened by the 
command to clear up the fore-topsail; went on deck and found all quiet 
but the wind blowing a hurricane, the waters bright and sparkling Truly 
the sight of these tumbling waves is a sight well calculated to excite aw? 
in the mind of any one. 





The day at first was squally; in the latter part calm. Our course is 
N. W. Lat. 13 15”. Long. 107.30. All appear dissat-sfied with our course. 
Tt is rumored that another of our number is sick and not expected to re- 
cover, Hard indeed to be sick here—-may our lives and health be pre- 
served. Water and food very bad and must soon give out unless we get 
into port. We have been running in all courses but now lying becalmed. 
Truly our trip has proven to be tiresome in the extreme. 


Yesterday at noon a young man from Ohio died after a sickness of 
several weeks durat on and we buried him today. Becalmed the greater 
part of the day in sight of land. 


In the afternoon we made the entrance of the harbor of Acapulco, a 
pleasant little place, and we thought our trials were over but we did not 
anchor tonight, but beat around till the next morning, 

Alex here left me to make the balance of the trip by the Isthmus. 


Started this evening overland thro’ the City of Mexico and travelled 
4 leagues to put up for the night at a ranch. The road was hilly and moun- 
tainous and in several places the same as the old Spanish tial. As we 
were crossing the Coast Range the country for several days continued 
mountainous. In the valleys and hollows of the ridges the ground was 
covered with the most luxuriant herbage and undergrowth—whilst new 
varieties of trees were constantly presented to our view. Seldom has a 
ride proved more productive of pleasure than ours has been for severai 
days. Sunday evening we stopped at Des Arroyes where we heard one 
of the rel gious amusements of the people. The next evening we arrived 
at Los Posnedas, where we spent the night and from thence rode to the 
Haciendo Harishcotta. A morning's ride took us to Chilpanzingo where 
we spent that day and the next morning. In the afternoon we passed 
over an excellent road to Lumpango where we witnessed a procession in 
honor of St. Gaudaloupe which was accompanied by bonfires, illumina- 
tions, chiming of bells, firing of rockets, etc. From thence after a hard 
day’s ride we came to Moiscala, a place only remarkable for the filth of 
the place and the villaincus appearance of the people. We proceeded 
onward to Tepiquilqui, a beautiful place and, like all Mexican towns we 
lave seen, with many houses deserted of its inhabitants. From thence to 
Racienda of Platnia and thence to Point de Ixtla and thence to Cuinovaca, 
where we spent the night. The next day we reached Vinta de Posca, with- 
in 6 leagues of Mexico, Today an amusing circumstance occurred relative 
to the Ladrones. Early the next morning we started for the city, break- 
fasting at San Augustine. From the top of the mountains beyond San 
Augustine we had a lovely view of the city and the plain together with 
humerous towns and haciendas scattered over this level expanse whilst on 
the right as we approached the city might be seen a large body of water 
from and around which arose several conical hills indicating the country 
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tc be volcanic. Back may be seen the volcano of Popocatapetl whose top 
covered with snow was well calculated to add to the beauty of the 
scene. At mid-day we entered the city whose houses are all constructed in 
the Mexican style and whose streets are clean and well paved. 


After remaining a day or two in the city we sta: ted at an early hour io 
Vera Cruz and afte. traversing the plain for several leagues we commenced 
ascending the mountains which engirt the city and stayed for the night 
at Rio Frio. Thence started for Pueb!a. On the route m ght be seen 
Popocatapetl] (18 miles from Rio Frio. and means Smoky mountain) and 
Naladhuit] (Dead Lady), Malinche. Farther on we came upon another, 
Mt. Orizaba (star), whose top is covered with continual snow and which 
may be seen for many leagues fiom the Coast to the Gulf Just before 
we arrived at Puebla we saw on the r ght Cholula, a memorable place in 
the early history of Mexico From thence we went to Vereyes and thence 
to Perote where we witnessed a p-ocession of children; from thence to 
Cedania, a league to the west of Jalapa, thence to Plain (Cerro Gordo), 
thence to Tulomne having passed within 9 miles of Vera Cruz where we 
took the railroad into town, arriving on December 28th where we have 
been compelled by a norther to remain unt 1 today, Jan 5th, 1851. 


Took passage on the Brig Union and left the harbor at 1 o’clock P. M. 
with a favorable wind which continued without much cessation until 
Friday night, Jan. 10th, within a few hours run of the coast, when a 
terr.fic gale from the northward struck us and we were forced to lay off 
and beat about until Sunday morning the 12th, when _t abated sufficiently 
tc allow us to beat to windward. The night was clear and beautiful but 
still we had a head wind. Monday and Tuesday the wind was N E and 
by beating some portion of the time we were enabled to reach the 
southwest pass of the Mississippi after dark. The even:ng was clear and 
beautiful the moon shone out br_lliantly, We passed a ship in full sai! 
vpon which the chastened light of the moon had a beautiful effect. We 
were taken in tow by the tug Persian (steam). 

My reflections on returning home after so long an absence are pleasant 
in the extreme but the pleasuie in some degree is abated by the dread of 
some intelligence of affliction. 

Now ends the employment of notng down the names of places, 
scenes and events which fastened themselves on my memory as worthy of 
be:ng recalled. Yet I cannot cease without registering the names of my 
companions with whom I have been so pleasantly and agreeably associated 
these past three months: Capt. J. Walworth of New Orleans, H. B. Walker 
of Charleston, Mass., Sam W. Norton of Lockport, Ill., and George W. 
Reardon of Toledo, Ohio. 





New Orleans 
April 6, 1851 
Dear Samuel: 


Che Journey Home Chrough 
Niraragia 





At last I am once more on the Atlantic side of the continent and in 
the land of “Post routes and Mail facilities,’ having arrived here from 
Chargres in the steamship North America from St. Juan, Nicaragua, which 
last place I left on the British steamer Thames. 

After you left us at Acapulco we supposed there would be no dif- 
ficulty in making Realijo in from six to eight days. But the “Orion” was 
true to his original purpose and, after rolling about in continued calms 
for fifteen days we attempted to make Tehuantepec with the intention of 
crossing over to Vera Cruz or Alvarado but were again disappointed, Off 
Ventosa Bay we were driven by a pretty severe storm (the only one l 
had yet seen) down opposite the Gulf of Fonseca and after once more be- 
ing “on allowance”, suffering the want of water two days and having noth- 
ing to eat the last day we made Realijo Bay, seventy-seven days from San 
Francisco. You should have heard the “growling of the sovereigns” 
the last day out, when the Pilot came on board. We were all in open 
mutiny, even down to old man Bullock and Captain Jones had to go on 
board an English man of war stationed in the harbor to save himself. 

At Realijo Captain Lathrop, Dr .Adams and myself concluded we 
intended staying for three or four days. The harbor of Real:jo is a smail 
but safe one, some six miles from the town: which is situated on a river 
of the ‘“Haciendas” were very pretty, with their groves of oranges, lime, 
broken down by the early English Pirates and by frequent earthquakes. 
The country immediately around is low but exceedingly rich and fertile 
From thence to Chinendega, 10 miles, we passed through a level rich 
bottom land, neatly hedged with the cactus, nearly the whole way. Some 
of the “Haciendas” were very pretty, with their groves of oranges, lime 
mango and many other fruit trees, the name or character of which I know 
nothing about. It was their winter season but the air was soft and mild, 
—none of that intense heat we experienced in California, but comfortable 
to ride in the sun with either our coats on or off, as we chose. At every 
little lane or gap in the hedges we were greeted by young and old with 
the everlasting “Buenos Dios’, “Los Amer-canos mucha buenos”, “Los 
Engles muy malo.’ The people are very friendly especially to the 
Americans as just now the English are blockading the ports of San Sal- 
vador and fighting them in Guatemala, 

About dark we arrived in Chinendega, a city of some 20,000 péople, 
built like the Spanish towns which you have seen in your route through 
Mexico. It is useless to describe it to you. It is situated at the commence- 
ment of the “great plain of Leon” which in reality is nothing more than 
a gradual ascent (so very gradual as scarcely to be perceived) to the sum- 
mit line of the waters flowing eastward to the Atlantic and westwards 
to the Pacific oceans. In the immediate neighborhood stands a very higi 
volcanic peak, long since extinct but at one time active and destructive 


in its pourings forth of Lava, which in many instances found its way to 
the shores of the Pacific. 

We stopped at a Spanish Fonda, eschewing all American houses 
which we have already found to be managed by a perfect set of Black- 
legs and Sharpers, and here I took my first lesson in Spanish. A very 
pretty “Senorita” was our instructress and you would have laughed to 
have seen and heard us answering. Captain Lathrop prided himself on 
his superior knowledge, having been in Mexico so long but it “was no go.” 
We were fast wearing out the patience and politeness of our pretty 
teacher when fortunately a burly, fat, sleck headed priest made his ap- 
pearance and his “Tu dices Latina?” set us all straight. I was head man 
and I exercised gloriously my privilege. “Zapotas, nisperros” and sponge 
cake soon came on the table, and an excellent glass of brandy ended our 
entertainment. With a “Bened‘ta, mi filii’, reverently bestowed on us we 
left for our sleeping places for the night. Early in the morning we were 
awakened by our friendly entertainer to know whether we would visit 
the church but the Dr. was the only one who accepted the invitation but 
whether it was owing to the fact that the fairest senoritas of the city were 
to be present I know not. 

Two days were spent very pleasantly in this city and then we started 
for the capital of Nicaragua, the City of Leon, passing through a lovely 
country, capable of being made whatever man could desire. About two 
l. m. we reached our destination. We halted in the ‘Grand Plaza” for a 
few minutes in the midst of bristling bayonets and cannon to allow a 
company of “citizen soldiers” who were on their way to Guatemala to 
pass by. On the opposite side of the square some 200 hard looking 
geniuses from Missouri, [linois, and all along there, are just coming in 
from Realijo. “Viva Americanos, Maledito Los Engies’ rent the air on 
every side, we are the observed of all observers and thus ! entered Leon. 
It is a beautiful city, said to contain some 40,000 inhabitants. I ex- 
pected to find “our Charge” here but “E. George Squier was gone,” 

In company with Mr. Livingstone, the American consul, I spent the 
evening and here I found two old friends from New Orleans who intend 
to stay in the country. Papers of a late date from the “‘States’’ were 
handed out and I read all even to the advertisements. In the morning { 
visited the Cathedral, a magnificent building, finely ornamented and from 
the top of which I had a good view of the “plain of Leon.” The rich and 
varied growth which covered the whole of it, its exceeding fertil.ty cf 
soil and the beautiful scenery impressed me. more than any sight I had 
ever seen. In the far off distance lay Lakes Leon and Managua, the first 
waters for two long years I have seen flowing towards the Atlantic. 

We remained in Leon 3 days and then started for Grenada. A few 
miles from the city we passed through two or three villages of Ind‘ans. 
the descendants of the original inhabitants. About 8 miles from Managua, 
a city of about 8,000 people having in it a church built in 1550 by Pizarro 
or Cortes, we came suddenly upon Lake Managua, a beautiful lake with 
here and there a volcanic mountain rising boldly out of it, the mountain 
of Segovia on the north, the pla‘ns and cities of Managua and Maysayah 
on the south, encircled with the mountain peaks of the Pacific. 

We halted for the night in Managua and wee treated wth the best 
fare I have had since I left home. In the night we hed a fine serenade, 
intended I suppose for some of our hostess’ daughters. Though not par- - 
ticularly given to music, the tune of one of the songs haunts me still and 
once in a while, when I am by myself I can strike into it. The next day 
we reached Grenada, one of the handsomest cities in Spanish America. 
situated immediately on the bank of Lake Nicaragua, regularly built, 
with wide streets and having about 25,000 people in it, of a much better 
class than we have yet seen. It ceitainly one of the most desirable places 


in this part of the country. We stopped at the “Spanish Grenada Hotel” 
during my stay of nearly three months. I have been treated with uni- 
form politeness and kindness. In my long stay here I made frequent 
excursions to the neighboring “haciendas” and once to St, Juan de Suo 
where I found the Engineers of the Canal Company locating the route 
for the proposed ship canal. I believe they have decided to cross from 
Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific some forty miles below Grenada. The 
route ‘is only 12 and % miles long and the average depth of cutting is 
abcut 20 feet, taking the lake as the summit level. On the lake the com- 
pany has now one steamer and they intend to have by the first of June 
two others on the river St. Juan of the Atlantic, by which the communica- 
tion will be speedy and un nterrupted. It is a remarkably healthy cli- 
mate, the thermometer never rising above 80% and rarely falling below 65 
to 70. About 10 o clock the sea breeze commences blowing and continues 
through the day and you can hardly conceive of anything more pleasant. 
Everyth-ng grows in the greatest profusion and on the north side of 
the lake, in the mountains of Segovia, they raise fine wheat and vege- 
tab‘es of the temperate climate. Sugar cane requires planting once 
only in 9 years. cotton 5 and indigo 3 and as for fruits, they are con- 
tinually growing and ripening. But the people are very ignorant and in 
large majority, just as in Mexico, are completely under the dominion of 
the Priests. 

The Doctor and myself went out to one Hacienda upon which I sup- 
pose he will remain. 

I left Grenada two weeks ago. Captain Lathrop bought a farm near 
Nicaragua upon which he intends to reside. Quite a number of Ameri- 
cans have settled in and about Grenada, generally intending to engage in 
farming, but some few will engage in merchandizing. Sugar is worth 
2 to 3 cents, Indigo 5 reals and coffee 8 cents. 

And now to leave all this and come to home matters. This morning 
1 met John Liggett and he tells me you are all well, that you had got home 
and we:e in a law partnership with Ed. Lewis. It was the first news of 
home since the 17th of April last, now nearly one year, I start immedi- 
ately for Independence where I expect to find Mary (my wife). When 
once there I shall wr te you my intentions, etc. 

As at present advised I shall go back to Central America very soon 
so as to be able to return with some of this “world’s goods” in a year or 
so If I do go back Dr. Adams and myself will be partners in business. 
Yo Mother and Father present my warmest love, to Dr. Foulke and Eliza- 
beth (his sister) to Dr. Waddle and Jane (another sister) and all the fam- 
ily Tell little Mary I have sundry little presents for her which I will 
try to send her. Goodbye. 

Affectionately, 
A. W. McCoy 
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